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NET INCOME 

Net income was $38,123,000, ex- 
ceeded only in 1936 and 1941. It was 
equal to $4.80 a common share, com- 
pared with $4.25 a share in 1950. 


REVENUES 


Coal and coke produced all-time 
high revenues of $196 million, due 
largely to abnormal export of coal 
to Europe. 

Merchandise traffic accounted for 
42 per cent of total freight revenues. 
At $145 million these revenues were 
$11.4 million above 1950 and $9.6 million above the 1948 
record year. 

One hundred and four additional diversified indus- 
tries, at a plant-building cost of $100 million, located on 
C&O lines. These plants will give C&O revenues of about 
$4 million annually. 


OPERATIONS 
Control of expenses: despite inflated costs, the operating 
ratio of 71.0 per cent was the best in seven years, with the 
exception of 1950’s 69.4 per cent. 

Operating efficiency set new high records, reflecting 
better planning, selective dieselization, work simplifica- 
tion and installation of labor-saving devices. 
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Reports the Highlights of 1951 








TRANSPORTATION PROPERTY 
Expenditures for new equipment 
and roadway improvements 
amounted to $73 million. 


TAXATION 


. brought the year’s total tax bill to 
$62 million. $3 was paid in taxes for 
every $1 paid Chesapeake and Ohio 
shareholders. 


FINANCING 

Funded debt, reduced to $234 mil- 
lion, had no substantial maturities due before 1973. Net 
Cost of interest charges, after taxes, on all debt, including 
equipment obligations, was only 1.5 per cent of revenues. 
This was less than one-half what C&O net interest cost 
was ten years ago. 


CASH POSITION AND DIVIDENDS 


Your company’s financial position continued strong. 
Payments to shareholders were increased following re- 
covery from the unprecedented coal strikes of 1949, when 
the mines operated only 170 days. A dividend of 75 cents 
was declared for the final 1951 quarter and also for the 
first quarter of 1952. 
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New York, N. Y. 
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These highlights appear in C&O's 1951 Annual Report. For copy of the complete re- 
port, write Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, 419 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


Chesapeake ond Ohio Railway 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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A further increase in tax rates 
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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
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Available on request. 


You'll enjoy and profit from 
reading ‘Market Pointers,” 
a highlight report prepared 
monthly by our Research De- 
partment. Contains major 
articles; timely stock lists; 
security facts, figures and 
forecasts . . . For your copy, 
write today to Dept. F-1. 


FRANCIS I. DUPONT & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange, Other 
Principal Security & Commodity Exchanges 


One Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





PROFITS IN STOCKS 


Hundreds of persons scattered through- 
out United States and Canada have pur- 
chased Curtiss Dahl’s new book, “Con- 
sistent Profits in the Stock Market.” It 
is possibly the only book on the buying 
and selling of stocks that offers an ex- 
amination period with full refund if not 
satisfied. This offer is possible because 
the book itself is its best salesman. 
When you buy it you will never part 
.with it. Write for free descriptive liter- 
ature. You will never regret it. Write 


Tri-State Offset Co., 
817-U Main St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 








Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 
To the Stockholders: 


The Annual Meeting ef the Stockholders of 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation will be 
held at the principal office of the Corporation, 
No. 61 Broadway, Manhattan Borough, New 
York City, at 1 P.M. (Daylight Saving Time), 
on Monday, April 28, 1952, for the purpose 
of electing directors for the ensuing year and 
for the transaction of such other business as 
may properly come before the meeting. 

Stockholders of record as of the close of 
business March 20, 1952, will be entitled to 
vote at this meeting. The transfer books will 


not be closed. 
W. C. KING, Secretary 
Dated, March 20, 1952. i 














COMMON DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared a Dividend of twenty-five cents 
($.25) per share on the Common Stock 
of Crown Cork & Seal Company, Inc., 
payable May 16, 1952, to the stockholders 
of record at the close of business April 8, 
1952. 

The transfer books will not be closed. 

WALTER L. McMANUS, Secretary 


March 27, 1952. 














CONTINENTAL OIL COMPANY 


Reports for 1951 


COMPANY OPERATIONS 


During the past four years the manage- 
ment of Continental Oil Company has 
been actively developing long range, 
coordinated programs to achieve the 
following objectives: (1) materially 
increase Continental’s crude oil produc- 
tive capacity, (2) expand its sales of 
refined products through station and 
jobber channels and concentrate this 
sales expansion in the most profitable 
areas, (3) modernize its refineries and 
enlarge their capacities in areas of 
profitable marketing operations, and 
(4) integrate efficient transportation fa- 
cilities into the pattern of its activities. 

Capital expenditures incurred in 1951 
to further these programs aggregated 
$88.7 million and were more than 
double similar expenditures of $43.7 
million for the year 1950. The differ- 
ence between the two figures, amount- 
ing to $45.0 million, represented an 
additional drain on funds generated 
from the Company’s operations. 

Expansion of crude oil producing 
capacity is the most important part of 
the Company’s integrated programs, 
both as regards future earnings and the 
amount of immediate capital outlays. 
Development of this phase was intensi- 
fied in 1951. Expenditures made during 
the year to find crude oil and gas 
reserves and develop production reached 
all-time highs in every category. Total 
expenditures for these purposes, includ- 
ing both capital and expense items, 
increased from $44.7 million in 1950 
to $79.5 million in 1951. 

The results of these expenditures 
are gratifying. Preliminary calculations 
indicate that additions made to under- 
ground crude reserves during the year 
substantially exceeded withdrawals. 
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been adjusted to reflect t 





Moreover, at the end of the year the 
Company’s producing capacity exceeded 
actual production by approximately 
35,000 barrels daily. 

Continental’s net crude oil produc- 
tion for the year 1951 averaged 114,551 
barrels daily and showed an increase 


‘of 13.4% over the average rate of 


101,029 barrels daily in 1950. 

New highs were reached during 1951 
in manufacturing and marketing oper- 
ations. Crude oil runs to stills averaged 
102,123 barrels per day, an increase of 
6.7°% over the previous peak established 
in 1950. The Company’s sales of refined 
products totaled 1.8 billion gallons. 
The volume of sales through station 
and jobber outlets showed. a gain of 
9.9°4 over the previous year. 

Despite the high rates of output 
achieved during 1951, net earnings of 
the Company were slightly lower than 
in 1950. This was due largely to an 
increase of $13.7 million in the costs of 
drilling new wells (so-called intangible 
development costs). Continental has 
consistently followed the accounting 
practice of reserving in full, through a 
charge to earnings, all intangible de- 
velopment costs as they are incurred. 


* For comparative purposes, per share earnings and dividends 
he 


2 HIGHLIGHTS OF OPERATIONS —1951 -1950 
FINANCIAL 1951 1950 
Net Earnings: Total $41,292,692 $42,406,666 
Per Share* $4.25 $4.36 
Dividends: Total $24,291,418 $24,186,415 
Per Share* $2.50 $2.50 
Capital Expenditures $88,747,961 $43,725,282 
Intangible Development Costs 
Charged to Earnings $33,073,072 $19,356,587 
OPERATING (Barrels Daily) 
Net Crude Oil Production 114,551 101,029 
Refinery Runs 102,123 95,669 
Sales of Refined Products 119,703 110,872 


for 1950 and 1951 have 


share-forrshare stock distribution made in June 1951. 
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GENERAL COMMENTS 


It is incumbent upon the American 
petroleum industry that it not only 
be able to meet expected increases in 
current demand, but also be prepared 
to handle any emergency. There is 
every reason to believe that this nation 
will be assured an adequate supply of 
liquid fuels, provided that the economic 
incentives which enabled the oil in- 
dustry to achieve its present record 
remain unimpaired. 


CONTINENTAL OIL COMPANY 








A copy of the 1951 Annual Report to stockholders, giving further information 
on the Company’s operations, will be sent without charge upon request addressed 
to Continental Oil Company, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New. York. 
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No Excuse for 


A Steel Strike 


Steelworkers’ wages already far exceed those in most - 


other lines, and have risen faster than living costs. 


Another raise now would renew inflationary pressures 


ast November the United Steel 

Workers presented demands for 
a wage increase of 18% cents an 
hour, plus numerous “fringe” bene- 
fits estimated to raise the total cost 
of the union’s program to about 35 
cents an hour. Both these figures 
were well above the amount—gener- 
ally estimated at the time at eight or 
nine cents—permissible under the 
Wage Stabilization Board formula 
then in use. This, however, did not 
deter the union in the least; one of 
its officials stated in so many words 
that the USW was not out to bend 
the WSB formula, but to break it. 


Background of Talks 


With its profits dropping sharply 
under the impact of higher costs and 
taxes, the industry was unwilling to 
grant even a portion of these de- 
mands until its own position under 
price control legislation was clarified. 
A strike, originally scheduled for De- 
cember 31, was averted only when 
the dispute was referred to a special 
panel of the WSB. After studying 
the panel’s report, the full Board re- 
cently recommended—industry mem- 
bers dissenting—that the USW be 
granted a wage increase of 17% cents 
an hour plus fringe benefits originally 
estimated by the Board at 5.1 cents 
an hour. Steel officials place the total 
cost of these recommendations at 
31 cents an hour, and the Board has 
since revised its estimate to 26 cents. 

Whatever the permissible maxi- 
mum may have been under the WSB 
formula in use last November—be- 
fore it was tortured out of recognition 
to appease the politically powerful 
steel workers in an election year—it 
was obviously far less than 31 cents, 
26 cents or even 17% cents. Fur- 
thermore, the straight wage increase 
granted in the WSB “compromise” 
actually exceeds the 15 cents for 
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which the union would have been 
willing to settle at one point in its 
negotiations with steel producers. 
The industry members of the 
Board stated: “It is absurd that the 
largest increases in history should be 
recommended in a dispute case dur- 
ing a period of wage stabilization.” 
Mobilization Director Wilson called 
the recommendations a serious threat 
to the nation’s economic stabilization 
program. President Truman says 


Charles P. Cushing 


they do not constitute “any real 
breach in our wage stabilization poli- 
cies” —forgetting, apparently, that in 
1946 he characterized the steel wage 
raise of 18% cents an hour and the 
accompanying $5 a ton steel price in- 
crease as only a “bulge” rather than 
a break in the line being held against 
inflation. 

The union has, of course, accepted 
the WSB_ recommendations with 
alacrity and refuses to settle for any 
less. The industry, however, claims 
that the formula will raise its costs 
by $12 a ton, but the Government 
will apparently permit it to raise 
prices by only about $2 a ton. Thus 
we are faced with the prospect of a 


strike in this most basic of all in- 


dustries. Even if a strike can be 
avoided, the situation is highly infla- 
tionary, for settlement now or later 
must inevitably involve a large wage 
increase in steel—which will set a 
pattern, as it always has, for similar 
raises in other industries. A wide- 
spread “sixth round” of wage hikes 
will materially increase consumer in- 
comes without augmenting consumer 
goods; if offset by price increases it 
will be as directly inflationary as 
anything can be, and if not thus off- 
set it will reduce Federal revenues 
from corporate taxes by as much as 
$11 billion annually—an equally po- 
tent, though indirect, inflationary 
factor. 

Who is being bull-headed in this 
situation? President Truman states 
that steel company profits “amount 
to a good many times as much as any 
increased costs they would incur” 
under the WSB recommendations, 





and believes they should absorb most 
or all of the added costs. He quoted 
no figures in this connection, but 
those on which he based his state- 
ment must necessarily refer to profits 
before taxes. In addition, he ignores 
the fact that the steel industry’s out- 
lays for plant expansion exceeded 
its profits by about $350 million last 
year, and will probably exceed them 
by twice that amount this year, even 
without a wage increase, if the $1.3 
billion 1952 expansion goal is 
reached. And of course reported 
earnings are overstated by the in- 
clusion of unreal inventory profits; 
and by the inability of depreciation 
Please turn to page 31 






Copper Squeeze May Be Lifting 


Arms stretch-out, other factors, suggest better supply-demand 
balance may be near. Shares have receded from recent highs. 


Metal an inflation hedge but shares often have erratic market 


Corer shares have given rather a 
poor market performance lately, 
receding substantially from their 
highs of six weeks or so ago in re- 
sponse, apparently, to several devel- 
opments which suggest that the red 
metal shortly may be in better supply 
—and may even begin to pile up here 
and there. 

The stretching out of the arms pro- 
gram and expectations (which how- 
ever failed of materialization) that 
April allocations of the metal would 
be increased over March, largely were 
responsible for the easing of investor 
enthusiasm for the copper shares de- 
spite their recognized inflation hedge 
characteristics. When the Govern- 
ment finally announced the April allo- 
cations of copper the total was some 
5,000 tons under the March quota of 
106,000 tons. 


Industry Satisfied 


The cutback stirred no complaints 
from industry, since most consumers 
appear to be getting along very well 
with the amounts allotted to them. 
One reason, of course, is that because 
of earlier restrictions on non-defense 
copper usage, fabricators could sched- 
ule only so much production in that 
category each month, and their custo- 
mers arranged their own schedules 
accordingly. 

The slowing of defense output re- 
duced the amount of priority metal 
fabricators used, but even had it been 
possible to use the surplus for non- 
defense items, the ultimate consumer 
would have been unable to accept 
delivery without dislocation of his 
own schedules. As a result, recent 
over-all figures of deliveries and con- 
sumption have somewhat distorted 
the basic situation, making it appear 
that actual demand from civilian as 
well as defense sources, had been 
falling away. 

February consumption of the red 
metal by fabricators totaled 115,150 
tons, and while this was a drop from 
the 131,988 tons consumed in Janu- 
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Anaconda 


ary, producers’ deliveries to fabrica- 
tors fell more than 10,000 tons short 
of the amount consumed—indicating 


that fabricators had been forced to’ 


draw on their own reserves. The 
shorter month with its two holidays, 
incidentally, helped to hold Febru- 
ary usage under the January total. 
Stocks of fabricators dropped more 
than 9,000 tons during the month, 
from 258,279 tons on January 31 to 
258,279 tons on February 29. On 
December 31 stocks stood at 280,402 
tons, the year’s 1951 peak, the two 
months’ drain on inventories, there- 
fore, amounting to more than 22,000 
tons. Fabricators however, made 
scant headway on lowering unfilled 
orders, the February 29 total of 
292,069 tons, copper content, being 
but 863 tons less than the total on 
January 31. 





From all this, and the figures on 
mine and secondary production, there 
seems little reason to look for any 
easing of the over-all scarcity of cop- 
per. What seems to be developing is 
the necessity for a readjustment of 
defense-civilian ratios by allocating a 
higher tonnage to civilian business 
and cutting down the set-aside for 
the lagging defense program. Some 
consumers also are urging the Gov- 


ernment to increase the tonnage of 
stockpile copper released to non- | 


defense use. 

Mine, smelter and secondary do- 
mestic copper production in February 
totaled 80,223 tons, at just about the 
same daily average output as in the 
longer January month when the out- 
turn totaled 83,192 tons. Refined 
copper production also was at about 
the January daily average. February 
production of 95,979 tons compared 
with 100,269 tons in January and 
98,532 tons in December. The 1951 
monthly average was 99,982 tons, in- 
dicating that despite every effort to 
increase output, mines, smelters and 
secondary smelters have been getting 


out about the last possible po ind of 


the red metal. 
Current Prices 


The Government-set price of cop- 
per remains unchanged, and it is 
not likely that any lift in the ceilings 
would bring another ounce of copper 
to the market. High-cost producers 
have been receiving premiums from 
the Government. In several instances 
contracts have been entered into, pro- 
viding for the Government to pur- 
chase all output at prices ranging up 
to 35 cents a pound. Lower cost pro- 
ducers are satisfied with ‘the prevail- 
ing price of 24.265 cents a pound for 
Lake and 24.50 cents for electrolytic 
copper, Valley basis. Foreign copper 


Highlighting the Principal Copper Producers 


771951 Output— 


(Millions) Se Retiare —Diyltenton, Rises 

1950 1951 lions Share 1950 1951 1951 *1952 Price 
Anaconda ......... $422.9 $459.6 a916.9 al105.7 $5.38 b$3.96 $3.50 $0.75 47 
Calumet & Heela.. 46.9 44.6 64.7. 31.3 ¢1.86 c1.18 0.70 0.15 9 
Cerro de Pasco.... 34.7 63.0 a50.4 a44.9 c3.53 bce9.09 e2.00 e050 47 
Howe Sound ...... 23.6 31.4 30.9 60.9 5.29 893 400 0.75 77 
Inspiration ........ ' 176 19.2 a769 265.1 3.34 3.63 2.75 0.50 24 
Kennecott ........ 396.9 451.2 1,202.9 111.2 815 844 600 125 77 
ID aves 005 < 48 14.0 11.9 36.9 58.4 3.15 3.07 None None 33 
ee ae 20.2 24.3 a91.4 a1229 2.21 N.R. 2.00 0.75 22 
Phelps Dodge ..... 224.5 2582 501.4 98.9 c7.91 c847 °° 600 1.25 75 





*Declared or paid to April 2. tBefore depletion and/or depreciation. a—1950 output; 1951 production 


figures not yet available. b—Nine months. c—After depletion. e—Plus stock. N.R. 


—Not yet reported. 
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continues to command 27.50 cents, 


shipside, for electrolytic. 

Around current levels the copper 
issues would appear to have about 
discounted the worst possibilities in 
the nearby situation. Particularly 
would this apply to the leading issues, 
Kennecott, Anaconda, Phelps Dodge 
and Howe Sound. Kennecott carries 
the highest rating (B+) in FINan- 
c1aL Wortp’s Independent Ap- 
praisals, with the three others rated 


as B. Poorest rated of the nine issues 
is Calumet & Hecla (C) which is 
endeavoring to struggle to firmer 
ground by expanding its non-primary 
operations. Inspiration, Magma and 
Miami, each rated C+, have little 
appeal on an investment basis. The 
fact that copper shares are good infla- 
tion hedges appears at times to be 
overlooked, and even the better grade 
issues frequently have erratic market 
movements. THE END 


14 Growth Stocks 
For Long Term Gains 


Some are not particularly cheap, statistically, but they 


hold above-average promise of rapid growth in the period 


ahead, and should make good holdings for the longer term 


(= stocks fall into several 
categories. The term is an 
elastic one. It embraces issues repre- 
senting corporations engaged in the 
manufacture of new products which 
give promise of becoming essentials 
or near-essentials in the domestic 
economy, as well as securities of long 
established concerns engaged in the 
production of items for which new, 
important uses are being developed, 
or for which rapidly broadening mar- 
kets are in prospect. 

The term also takes in the shares 
of companies which consistently plow 
back earnings into research and pro- 
duct development, or apply such 
funds to the acquisition of units 
which manufacture related products, 
the result of such expansion being, 
for one thing, a lowering of over-all 
selling costs. 


Pattern Discernible 


Growth stocks, of course, cannot 
be expected to show sales and earn- 
ings gains and a one-way market 
movement through good times and 
had, wars, peace or whatnot. They 
are susceptible to the usual hazards 
of business. Sales and earnings fluc- 
tuate, and profits over short periods 
may show successive declines. But 
over the longer term it will be found 
that the peak of each cyclical move- 
ment rises a bit above the preceding 
top, and if the data are charted the 
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resultant graph presents a distinct 
pattern. 


Middle Life 


It is neither easy nor sensible to 
pick out an entirely new venture as 
a future industrial giant. It takes 
more than the selection of the indus- 
try to enter, the items to manufacture 
and the marketing methods to pursue. 
As in all cases, the management fac- 
tor is the most important. After a 
few years, however, once the com- 
pany has survived into what might 
be called early middle life, it becomes 
possible to survey its progress, and 
appraise its possibilities for longer 
term growth. 

The 14 issues tabulated merit con- 
sideration by the investor seeking 


representation in longer term growth 
situations. 

Generally speaking the shares offer 
little in the way of income. Yields, 
with one exception, range from 2.2 
per cent to 5.1 per cent, and aver- 
age less than 4 per cent. The excep- 
tion is Celanese, the price of which 
currently reflects the depressed con- 
ditions in the textile industry in 
which it has an important stake. 
There are indications, however, that 
better times lie not far ahead for the 
textiles and it is unlikely that the 
present high return will be long 
available from the shares of Celanese, 
whose interests in chemicals and plas- 
tics are expanding rapidly. 


Recent Issue 


No dividend rate has yet been de- 
termined for the shares of the Scher- 
ing Corporation, whose growth pos- 
sibilities, however, are obvious. Hor- 
mones, cortisone, anti-histamine and 
sulfa drugs are among’ its principal 
products. German-owned, it was 
taken over by the Government during 
World War II and was sold early 
last month to a financial syndicate 
for $29.1 million, $16.50 a share. The 
stock is currently being traded on the 
over-the-counter market at around 
$17. 

Summing up, the issues selected as 
having outstanding long term growth 
prospects, operate in a number of in- 
dustries—glass, chemical, natural gas, 
sulphur, petroleum, pharmaceuticals, 
plastics and so on. All have excellent 
financial and dividend records, and, 
with the exception of Schering, all 
are well seasoned and are actively 
traded on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 


14 Issues with Long Term Growth Prospects 


—- Sales—— 

(Millions) 
1950 1951 
Celanese Corporation .... $232.5 $202.7 
Corning Glass Works.... 116.5 115.8 
Dow Chemical .......... a339.6 b200.3 
El Paso Natural Gas..... 40.0 61.9 
Food Machinery & Chem.. 101.9 e128.3 
Freeport Sulphur ....... 33.3. 34.7 
Be SIN is. 20s cde ce 82.0 86.5 
Merck & Company...... 94.1 120.3 
Minneapolis-Honeywell .. 109.3 135.2 
Minnesota Mng. & Mfg... 152.8 170.1 
Phillips Petroleum ...... 533.0 610.0 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass... 337.2 404.2 
Schering Corporation .... 16.2 15.4 
U... &.. Pipwpeed 2... .... 2108.5 h81.1 





*Declared or paid to April 2, a—Year ended May 31 of following year. 


vember 30. c—Plus stock. e—Ten months ended 
April 30 of following year. h—Nine months ended 


-—Earned—_ / 
Per Share -—Dividends—, Recent Indic. 
1950 1951 1951 *1952 Price Yield 
* 39 $3.56. $3.00 $0.75 44: 6.8% 
6.53 3.70 ane Sw 67s ya 
a5.99 b2.52 c2.40 1.20 109 ZA 
2.32 3.14. 1.60 040 36 4.4 
3.35 e3.35 1.75 0.50 49° 44 
2.82 2.63 1.83 0.50 39 5.1 
5.97 437 2.00 050 44 455 
1.49 1.62 0.77 0.40 30 2.7 
4.78 3.16 2.25 0.50 50 4.0 
2.51 1.92 100: 025 €& 2.4 
4.25 5.11 2.30 0.60 57 4.2 
464 3.44 2.00 0.35 45 4.4 
0.99 0.78 None None f17 >; 
25.99 h2.44 ¢1.40 0.70 33 4.3 


b—Six months ended No- 
October 31. f—Over-the-Counter. g—Year ended 


January 31, 1952. 
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Busy Times for 






Oil Well Equipments 


New wells drilled this year should top 1951 total and 


replacement needs of existing wells will remain high. 


Leading companies in field should enjoy good results 


a ted rising demand for petro- 
leum products is spurring the 
nation’s oil industry on the most in- 
tensive search for new reserves in its 
history. From 1930 to 1950, demand 
for oil in the United States rose an 
average of six per cent a year while 
the nation’s population increased only 
one per cent annually, reflecting a 
steady uptrend in per capita con- 
sumption. In the same period, the 
proportion of domestic energy re- 
quirements furnished by oil climbed 
160 per cent while the portion sup- 
plied by coal declined 50 per cent. 
With domestic oil demand expected 
to average 8.7 million barrels a day 
by 1960 compared with 7.5 million a 
day for 1951, the relentless probing 
for oil is continuing at a record pace. 


Key to Prospects 


As the oil industry goes, so goes 
the oil equipment producers and 
judging by predictions that the petro- 
leum industry will spend $15 billion 
on capital expansion during 1951- 
1960 compared with $10 billion of 
outlays in the five postwar years the 
equipment companies should enjoy 
good business for some time to come. 
Spokesmen for the latter express con- 
fidence that last year’s record of 
44,516 wells drilled will be surpassed 
this year and since new oil deposits 
are becoming harder to find, wells 


will have to be drilled to lower 
depths. The average well depth of 
3.871 feet in 1951 compares with 
3,065 feet ten years earlier. 

The search for oil is being pressed 
with vigor in areas where drilling 
activity was far less only a short 
time ago—such as the Imperial Val- 
ley of California, the Williston Basin 
and areas in Alabama and New 
Mexico. Activity in Canada is also 
at. an all-time peak and Chairman 
A. E. Walker of National Supply 
Company recently stated: “All indi- 
cations are that the high rate of drill- 
ing oil wells in the United States and 
Canada will continue.” National 
Supply has been the dominant pro- 
ducer of large size drilling rigs for 
many years and a new line of light 
rigs introduced in 1951 places the 
company in position to offer this 
equipment for drilling any desired 
depth under all kinds of operating 
conditions. 

Besides manufacturing and selling 
its own products, National Supply— 
sales leader in the industry and one 
of the four biggest users of steel in 
the nation—obtains some 30 per cent 
of sales from products made by 
others which are sold through Na- 
tional’s 112 oil field stores in the 
United States and Canada. About 80 
per cent of the company’s sales nor- 
mally goes to the oil industry, but 





as a result of a deliberate policy of 
market diversification close to 40 per 
cent of the West Coast plant’s busi- 
ness is from non-petroleum sources. 

Other industry units also derive an 
important share of their total busi- 
ness from products other than oil 
field equipment. Parkersburg Rig & 
Reel, for example, makes prefabri- 
cated housing for industrial and com- 
mercial use and has also developed 
equipment used in the processing of 
natural gas. Reed Roller Bit main- 
tains two principal divisions, one 
manufacturing rotary drilling tools 
for the oil and gas industries, and the 
other producing a complete line of 
pneumatic tools. Struthers Wells, on 
the other hand, has three separate 
division with their own specialized 
products; one fabricates metal into 
tanks and other shapes, another 
makes forgings and heavy parts 
(such as locomotive parts), and a 
third produces oil field machinery as 
well as marine equipment and diesel 
engines. 


Types of Companies 


In appraising individual companies, 
it is important to differentiate be- 
tween those furnishing essential ser- 
vices to the oil industry and those 
primarily furnishing capital equip- 
ment, the former being less suscep- 
tible to cyclical swings. Halliburton 
is an outstanding example of a ser- 
vice company, deriving more than 
half of total revenues from such ac- 
tivities as oil well cementing, while 
resale of material such as bulk ce- 
ment provides over a third of the 
total. Lane-Wells also renders spe- 
cialized services to the petroleum in- 
dustry. In 1951, 55 per cent of the 
company’s gross income came from 
gun perforating jobs in which the 

Please turn to page 31 


Companies Active in the Oil Well Equipment Field 


Sales -——_Earned——,, Sales 

7—(Millions)——, Per Cent Per Share Per 

1950 1951 Increase 1950 1951 Share 

Byram Jaeween........5......4.. $15.9 $24.3 53% $2.52 $3.81 $46 
Dresser Industries .............. a80.0 al06.1 33 a3.68 a3.77 82 
(+)Foster Wheeler .............. 69.4 72.0 4 5.56 2.44 127 
Halliburton Oil Well Cementing.. 69.3 92.6 34 6.00 5.56 71 
eee ees Cee 17.3 21.0 21 3.21 3.16 29 
National Supply ................ 156.3 222.5 42 5.34 7.13 155 
Parkersburg Rig & Reel......... 10.4 16.0 53 1.96 3.29 74 
Mibed Wiotber ME... . cnn... Fou. 20.4 26.3 29 2.78 2.80 40. 
Germtioors Wels 2.2.50. e hoes c11.7 c18.3 57 c3.48 04.74 77 


*1951 payments or current annual rate. 
ended November 30. e—Over-the-counter. 
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Figures are adjusted to reflect 100% stock dividend payable April 25. 


Price- 


Book Recent Earnings *Divi- 
Value Price Ratio dend Yield 
$17.45 23 6.0 $1.50 6.5% 
33.54 a+ 6.4 1, 6.7 
41.16 24 9.8 1.00 4.2 
28.40 48 8.6 3.00 6.3 
13.85 23 7.3 1.50 6.5 
45.68 34 4.8 2.00 5.9 
26.52 18 5.5 1.40 7.8 
ain si 19 6.8 1.25 6.6 
27.46 e22 4.6 1.40 6.4 












a—Years ended October 31. c—Years 
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Small Loan Companies 


Record volume helped offset higher taxes and costs, 


and group enjoyed well-sustained earnings last year. 


Shares of better situated units have income appeal 


he principal business of the small 

loan companies consists of mak- 
ing cash loans to individual borrowers 
for such purposes as the consolidation 
of existing debts, and to meet medi- 
cal, hospital, funeral, travel and edu- 
cational expenses. Some idea of the 
relative importance of this type of 
borrowing may be obtained from the 
table on page 8 which shows the 
composition of outstanding consumer 
instalment loans at various periods. 
Cash loans of small loan companies, 
commercial banks and other lenders— 
amounting to $5.9 billion at the end 
of 1951—make up a major segment 
of instalment credit, which in turn 
accounts for nearly two-thirds of 
the $20 billion of total consumer 
credit currently outstanding. Non- 
instalment credit (such as charge 
accounts and single-payment loans) 
represents the balance of 35 per cent. 


Competition Increasing 


The proportion of outstanding 
loans held by the commercial banks 
is now about twice that of the small 
loan institutions, reflecting the more 
rapid growth shown by the banks 
since the prewar period. But a num- 
ber of small loan companies have 
turned in performances counter to the 
industry trend by opening new offices 
and thereby securing additional busi- 
ness, merging with other units, and 
by raising the size of the average loan. 
While competition seems likely to in- 
crease further, the better-managed 
companies should be able to give a 
good account of themselves. 

Another adverse factor with which 
the industry has had to contend is 
more or less continuous regulation by 
the Federal Reserve Board since 
September, 1941. Regulation “W” 
—limiting the maximum term of con- 
sumer instalment loans—was put in- 
to effect to help reduce wartime de- 
mand for consumer durable goods. 
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But like most Government controls, 
it has remained in effect considerably 
longer than originally planned, having 
been terminated and reinstated twice 


in the past eleven years. Fortu- 
nately, its current provisions do not 
seriously hamper the industry’s op- 
erations. Last August 1, the term 
limit on instalment loans was in- 
creased to 18 months, a period only 
moderately shorter than the 20-month 
maximum that prevailed for many 
companies in prewar years. (Loans 
for a wide variety of purposes are not 
subject to Regulation “W” at all.) 
In practice, many customers remain 
on the books for longer periods. 
American Investment Company of 
Illinois, for example, discloses that 
“of the 453,071 loans made in 1950, 
373,736 were direct loans to custom- 


ers, of which 232,332 were to borrow- 
ers who required additional money 
while still owing American a balance 
on an old loan.” 

Outstanding receivables of the 
leading small loan companies reached 
new peaks last year, helping to offset 
the upward trend of taxes and other 
costs. The size of the average loan 
climbed perceptibly and for some 
companies approached the maximum 
of $300 imposed in some states. 
Consumer instalment loans are regu- 
lated to some degree in more than 
two-thirds of the states, but in Penn- 
sylvania and Wisconsin loans up to 
$2,000 are permissible, and no legal 
maximum exists in others. 

As cash flows in from repayments 
of loans, the finance companies keep 
their funds continually at work by 
granting new loans. During stable 
operating periods, cash may be lent 
out again at approximately the same 
rate that existing loans are repaid. 
When lending activity expands, new 
funds may be obtained from bank 
loans, while in periods of declining 
lending activity, the cash that accu- 
mulates can be used to retire out- 
standing debt. This imparts a high 
degree of flexibility to lending opera- 
tions. 


Liquidity a Characteristic 


A high degree of liquidity also 
characterizes loan company opera- 
tions. Since most offices are rented, 
investments in fixed assets are neg- 
ligible. At the end of 1951, 90 per 
cent of Household Finance Corpora- 
tion’s assets consisted of customers’ 
notes receivable, while cash amounted 
to eight per cent and sundry items, 
two per cent. In the case of Family 
Finance, receivables were 82 per cent, 
cash 15 per cent, and miscellaneous 
assets, three per cent. 

Losses experienced by the indus- 


The Leading Small Loan Companies 


c—— Earned —~ 


Per Share 
1949 1950 1951 


Amer. Invest. of Ill.... $2.28 $1.96 $1.85 


Beneficial Loan ...... 2.77 3.12 3.80 
Family Finance ...... al.73 a1.89 a1.78 
General Acceptance ... 0.96 1.40 1.30 
General Finance ...... 0.83 1.54 1.46 
Household Finance .. 3.52 4.09 4.25 


Seaboard Finance 
*Paid or declared to April 2. 





b2.10 b2.04 b2.06 


a—Years ended June 30; 


Book ~ Price- Current 
Dividends Value Recent Earns. Indic. 
1951 1952 (12-31-51) Price Ratio Yield 
$1.60 $0.40 $10.46 20 108 80% 
2.00 s0.50 20.96 31 82 65 
1.40 0.70 9.63 17 9.5 8.2 
0.80 0.25 6.38 9% 7.3 8.4 
0.50 0.12% 7.42 8% 58 5.9 
2.40 130 .24.17 44 114 5.7 
1.80 0.90 986 21 102 86 


earned 86 cents in six months ended 


December 31, 1951 vs. 78 cents in like year-earlier period. b—Years ended September 30; earned 56 
cents in quarter ended December 31, 1951 vs. 55 cents in like year-earlier period. s—Plus 5% stock. 
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try are consistently small. Gross 
write-offs of Household Finance— 
whose receivables amount to about 17 
per cent of the total for all domestic 
small loan companies—last year 
equaled 0.87 per cent of the average 
receivables outstanding during the 
year; this compares with average 
write-offs of 1.47 per cent during the 
1929-1951 period. But while notes 
that appear to be uncollectable are 
charged off at regular intervals, col- 
lection efforts do not cease and the 
actual loss experience is even lower 
than the foregoing figures , indicate. 
Moreover, recoveries on ostensibly 
bad loans are added to reserves for 
losses, which in many instances have 
been built up to sizable amounts, 








*Consumer Installment Loans 


7-Small Loan Cos, —Comm/’! Banks— 
(Millions) % (Millions) % 


1939.. $448 27% $523 32% 
1941... 334 25% 784 36% 
1945.. 439 31% 477 34% 
p1951.. 1,268 21% 2,510 42% 
——— t+ Other——-_,_ --Combined Total-, 
(Millions) % (Millions) % 
1939.. $661 41% $1,632 100% 
1941.. 828 39% 2,143 100% 
1945.. 506 35% 1,422 100% 
p1951.. 2,159 37% 5,963 100% 





*Amount outstanding at end of period. +fIn- 
cludes industrial banks, credit unions and FHA- 
insured repair and modernization loans. p—Pre- 
liminary. 





sufficient to provide for extraordi- 
nary conditions as well as for nor- 
mal losses. 





The small loan companies gener- 
ally reported moderate improvement 
in net earnings last year although in 
a few cases (such as Family Finance) 
a larger capitalization resulted in a 
slight decline in per share net. Simi- 
larly, although the company’s loan 
volume jumped from $76.7 million 
to $122.6 million, earnings of Sea- 
board Finance rose to only $2.06 per 
share in 1951 from $2.01 in 1947 
due to a steady rise in outstanding 
shares. Further dilution in share 
capitalization through preferred con- 
version or new financing will restrict 
earnings gains this year, but the lead- 
ing industry units have appeal for 
investors because of their stable in- 
come features. 








$25 Million Going Begging 


Holders of securities of reorganized companies could lose 


nearly that much unless they act soon. Some exchange plans 


have no time limit but inaction 


ome years ago when Associated 

Gas & Electric was reorganized 
to become part of the present General 
Public Utilities Corporation, stock- 
holders were asked to turn in the 
securities made obsolete by the change 
so that new securities "(plus cash in 
some instances) could be sent them. 
The notice specified that claimants 
who failed to present their securities 
or file their claims within five years 
were to lose all rights. Securities and 
cash remaining unclaimed at the ex- 
piration of the five-year period would 
then become the property of General 
Public Utilities free of any claims. 


Company and Security 


American Gas & Electric common 
script 


common stock 
common warrants 
common 
American States Utilities 54% preferred 
common 


American Water Works & Electric $6 
ferred 


Birmingham Gas 6% preferred 


Boston Metropolitan Buildings first and sec- 
ond mortgage bonds 1950............. 


Broadway Exchange first 5%s, 1950 
general 7s, 1945 


8 


American Gas & Power deb. 6s, 5s....... 


er 


American Power & Light deb. 6s, 2016... 
$6 and $5 pwreterred.. ...0 060660000006 


ee 


American Public Service 7% preferred... 


6.6 2 * » @ &)* es ©» 0.60 * 6&4 6 & * 492: 6 oo 


eee e ree ee ee eee esee ee eee teres eve 


Arkansas Power & Light $7 preferred... 
Aurora, Elgin & Chicago Railway first 5s.... 
Bellevue-Stratford first 6s (Sept. 15, 1925)... 


results in loss of income 


Despite persistent efforts to locate 
investors, securities valued at more 
than $7 million remained unclaimed 
on August 12, 1951, the offer’s ex- 
piration date. An extension of the 
period for exchange was -then ob- 
tained and “extraordinary measures” 
invoked. By means of this extra effort 
further tenders from an additional 
$4.5 million of the new securities 
were obtained. But nevertheless the 
tidy sum of $2.5 million, which might 
have gone to AG&E stockholders, 
was irretrievably lost to the delin- 
quents. 

The Securities and Exchange Com- 





mission is now seeking to aid those 
investors who may have forgotten or 
neglected their ownership of securi- 
ties in other reorganizations. It is 
estimated that funds presently avail- 
able to such holders amount to about 
$25 million. The Commission points 
cut that prompt action should be 
taken to avoid loss. Many exchanges 
are legally required to be effected on 
or before a specified date, and after 
this “bar date” has passed, the old 
securities may become completely 
worthless. In those instances where 
no “bar date” exists, inaction usually 
results in loss of income. 

Here is a list of the more important 
security issues to be exchanged, to- 
gether with the “bar date” provision. 
The name and address of the ex- 
change agent, wherever needed, may 
be obtained (by subscribers) by writ- 
ing to FrnancrtaL Wor tp’s Inquiry 
Department. 


Bar Date Company and Security Bar Date 
.... None Buffalo, Niagara & Eastern Power 5% pre- 
ooss Bapenfad LEA ens Serie wR torr meee ererpend ayrk None 
cee None Buffalo Niagara Electric 3.6% preferred...... None 
die ‘“ Central Indiana Power 7% and 6% preferred. None 
m= > Eee re iy err er ee 7 
ont 2/15/55 Central New York Power 3.4% preferred.... None 
cscs” Saeye Central & South West Utilities 7% and...... None 
.... None G% prior een preferred... ... 6. ccsnccsecs on 
ones, Saeeree re Te Me ee ee eae 2 er ot tr by 
5 11/24/52 Fe PET errr yr Pree byes a 
pre- Central States Electric deb. 5s, series 1948.... Not yet fixed 
.... None ee. SR NE BR iionin v.00 ued sheen meee - 
tees ee RI 0a Sk Cuil ck ce aah oaKeeae - 

aps Chiba, Mitecta, WY. 602026 u aa ahh Not yet fixed 

dal deb. 5s, 1957 s 
awe iD: A ES so + a0 dooce Pree wees : 

ie ee Se Pe rere re ’ 

oo. 9/17/56 CE ec cnetncsnasacsSccekste vais 
cose Glaurae Chicago, Aurora & Elgin R.R., first & refund- 
csee Of20/53 ing G6, 0606- Ain. 6 66 8iS Se RW EPG 1/15/54 
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Company and Security 
Chicago, N. Shore & Milwaukee R.R., first 
n a a a ee ree Fae 
) m™| Cities Service $6 preferred................... 
Fe eee re 
a Ce NN Be, oo ens av AK ke cea wes 
ke Commonwealth & Southern $6 preferred...... 
MIN, S42 Rye Ca isret tec tkobs «urate 
=| Clarion River Power 

n § participating capital stock............... 
Columbia Oil & Gasoline common........... 
Commonwealth Light & Power refunding 7s.. 
r Community Gas & Power common.......... 
7 Community Power & Light common........ 
Community Water Service $7 first preferred.. 
4 i common 

e rd 





coe ees eee eee tees eeee see eseeeees 


8 Consolidated Electric & Gas 6% preferred... 
_ Continental Gas & Electric common......... 
+ | Derby Gas & Electric 7% preferred.......... 
Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates 6% preferred. 

be IE id be kad bees ced de dine enki 
Eastern Minnesota Power first 5%s, 1951..... 
eg Be ee. ee eet nee eo 

. Electric Bond & Share $5 and $6 preferred... 
Electric Power & Light $7 and $6 preferred.. 
2d preferred 
COIN ito. witty Kins ds talk Sieined cade 
Engineers Public Service $5, $5.50 and $6 
preferred 
ON i Pe he TE SU 
ai Office Building 35-year deb. 5s, 

19 


oor ee eee eee eee tree ee eee eeees 


=e. oe 


oR #06 @ 6105.9 8 BT 24 6 6.0 oe 66 D668 ROO COS Oe 8 


° 
° 
3 
3 
° 
5 


BQSCOSECCCCSCSCESCC CHF RCC BROBR SORE ES 


Ww 


CN ie DS: bee ibs SEC) dark nail 
Federal Water & Gas common.............. 
Federal Water Service common.............. 
Georgia Power & Light $6 preferred......... 
Inland Power & Light 6% collateral trust 
SR Tad, Tee Gc, ML. Fas Sinn an thoes waccuas 
Int’l Hydro-Electric System deb. 6s, 1944.... 
Int’l Power Securities secured gold 7s, series 
We, EE ate bdkded< cradaiendiedbini Kerns 
secured gold 6%4s, series C, 1955......... 
secured gold 7s, series F, 1952........... 

Se WON | hs oo eedwwen cnc csees 
Int’l Rwy. refunding and improvement 5s, 1962 
first mortgage 5s of Buffalo Traction.... 
Int’l Utilities $3.50 and $1.75 preferred........ 
GE FAB Oe GUI ods 5 ook ccativwcisices 
i i a a err err 
$7 and $6 preferred (or escrow certifi- 
cates) 


te ‘Vy a? = "9 b all we Vv we rT ‘ 


eoeeer eee ree etree teres eeeeeeesese 


GE Waindcs 605 he ae ewe ties sonore 
Kansas Utilities 7% preferred................ 
Kings County Lighting series B, 7% preferred 
r ee ee ee 
: series D 5% preferred... ............c00. 
Is 55s 4 ha the is, send avhes x00 
NN, od weds cd pawns bas ida neRsade oe 
Long Island Lighting series A 7% preferred. . 
series B 6% preferred................0.. 
TT TE Cr eT eT eeeT eres 
Massachusetts Power & Light Associates 
$2 preferred 
Se ae DORMNNNS oo scails) -aicaanaails . <iiles 


eee ee tre eee eee eee ee eeeen sevens 


EY SE Reta d a cata ded ered 

Massachusetts Utilities Associates preferred... 
Ce Vis hee ee a Bx A 

err 


Nassau & Suffolk Lighting 7% preferred..... 

National Power & Light common............ 

: New England Gas & Electric deb 5s and 6s.. 
} TF OE eer Pe Py) ere 
New England Power Assoc. $6 preferred..... 
$2 preferred 
SUE 045 oad oceee da scnees cureradayel 
New England Public Service $7 and $6 prior 
ee) er) eee 
certificates of contingent interest........ 
New York Power & Light 3.9% preferred... 
New York Water Service 6% preferred...... 
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10/1/54 
10/1/54 


None 
None 
3/7/54 
None 
None 
None 


10/31/57 
12/31/55 
None 
10/1/55 
10/1/55 
12/18/53 
None 
3/6/53 
5/27/54 
5/27/54 
7/6/54 


None 


6/5/57 


2/27/61 
2/27/61 


None 
“ 


12/31/52 
12/31/52 
None 


3/7/54 


None 


Not yet fixed 


“ 


“ 


Not yet fixed 
None 
3/16/57 


3/16/57 
12/14/54 
12/14/54 
None 
None 


“ 
“ce 


None 


“ 


10/20/60 
10/20/60 
10/20/60 


6/3/52 
6/3/52 
6/3/52 
6/3/52 
6/3/52 
6/29/55 
10/20/60 
8/23/52 
N one 


6/3/52 
6/3/52 
6/3/52 


None 
1/29/65 
None 
None 


Company and Security 
Niagara Hudson Power Ist and 2d preferred. . 
CR 5 Mes nc ek aaa ds nn'd ake 
North American Co. 
Kansas Power & Light common*........ 
West Kentucky Coal common*.......... 
Illinois Power common*..............-- 
North Boston Lighting Properties preferred. . 
EA REORLE So IE OE Se oe 
North West Utilities 7% prior lien 7% preferred 
Northern States Power (Del.) 7% and 6% 
preferred 
aes A-and B commie és... sieiies cetiscce. 
holders of scrip for fractional shares..... 
Norwalk Tire & Rubber deb. 4s 1958...... 
Ohio Cities Water $6 preferred series A...... 
Pennsylvania Gas & Elec. deb. 6s series A 1976 
Peoples Light & Power $3 preferred.......... 
Se en ee QUOD Ss oc os case cedaess 
Philadelphia Electric common............... 
Phila. & Reading Coal & Iron mortgage 5s 1973 
‘oc. _ Py ieee pre 
Phila. & Western Rwy. Ist mortgage 5s 1960.. 
Pittsburgh Railways, 31 securities of subsidiary 
companies 
Pittsburgh Terminal Coal 
Railroad & Coal Co. first 5s............ 
6% preferred 
Portland Electric Power 6% income trusts.... 
1934, 1937, prior and first preference stock 
Portland R.R. first mortgage 3%s 1951...... 
first lien & consolidated 5s 1945......... 
Ne 5 ahh hha 064.40 de CAGs dO kee & 4 
Pub. Serv. of Indiana $7 and $6 prior preferred 
$6 preferred 
common 
Public Service of New Jersey 8%, 7%, 6%.... 
$5 preferred 
common 
6% certificates 
Puget Sound Pwr. & Light $5 prior preference 
$6 preferred 
common 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum 10-year deb. 6s 1941.... 
full or part paid certificates.............. 
ee SE NOS cxdcs casinos ta aeenrmens 
I ID FA ona ctw ans ccncaves 
Rhode Island Pub. Serv. preferred and class A 
Scranton-Spring Brook Water Service $6 and 
$5 preferred 
Sioux City Gas & Electric 
lst mortgage & collateral trusts (234s) 1975 
common 
Southern Colorado Power 7% preferred...... 
Southern Natural Gas class A and B stock.... 
Southwestern Power & Light deb. 6s 2022.... 
Terre Haute Electric $100 preferred.......... 
United Corp. $3 preference...............0.. 
United Gas Improvement $5 preferred........ 
nol cee evar ane cud eeaee ened 
United Light & Railways common........... 
United Public Utilities $3 preference........ 
$2.75 preferred 
common 
woth trust certiMentes.. . 2.56.66 ce ees. 
U.S. Realty & Improvement deb. 6s of G.A.F. 
Realty 1944 
Es KNAbb rank adendeeneedeuns 
IE ai i akadtadencdtnckdadeveaawis 
Warner Sugar 7% mortgage bonds series A 1939 
Washington Gas & Electric 6% mortgage 
Ts i cack DN 5k cases ane s.o-ad ees 
Washington Rwy. & Electric 5% preferred*.. 
Wilkes-Barre Rwy. A and B preferred........ 
common 
Wisconsin Hydro Electric 6% preferred...... 
Wyoming Valley Public Service 
first and refunding 6s 1971.............. 
6% preferred 
York County Gas 7% preferred.............. 
York Railways first mortgage 5s 1937........ 
' 5% preferred 
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Bar Date 
1/10/60 
12/4/60 


8/31/56 
10/31/56 
1/16/56 
6/3/52 
6/3/52 
3/5/53 


None 
“é 


9/30/53 

Not yet fixed 
None 

9/1/55 

None 

None 

None 
4/14/52 
4/14/52 
6/28/53 


Not yet fixed 
Not yet fixed 


6/4/61 
6/4/61 
None 
None 


“ 


7/1/53 
7/1/53 
7/1/53 
7/1/53 


None 


1/12/53 
1/12/53 
1/12/53 
1/12/53 
6/3/52 


None 


12/14/54 
12/14/54 
None 


sé 
sé 


sc 


4/30/54 
None 


12/31/55 
12/29/53 


Not yet fixed 
Not yet fixed 
Not yet fixed 
Not yet fixed 


Not yet fixed 
9/30/53 

Not yet fixed 
Not yet fixed 
None 


Not yet fixed 
Not yet fixed 
None 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 


further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


American Viscose Ber 

Stock (now 63) represents a long- 
er term growth situation. (Pd. thus 
far in 1952, 50c; pd. 1951, $2.50.) 
Plans have been completed for a pulp 
mill for the Ketchikan Pulp Com- 
pany, jointly owned by American 
Viscose and Puget Sound Pulp. This 
will assure Viscose a continuing sup- 
ply of wood cellulose, the basic raw 
material used in production of rayon, 
acetate and cellophane. The company 
is still selling its full production of 
rayon staple, rayon tire yarn and 
cellophane, but demand for rayon 
and acetate textile yarns has fallen 
away to nothing, with no improve- 
ment in sight. However, there are 
indications that inventories of weav- 
ers and converters are being reduced 
and a return to normal should bring 
about some improvement in the sales 
of yarn. 


Consolidated Edison A 

This good grade stock has merit for 
income and gradual growth; recent 
price 34, to yield 5.9%. (Pays 50c 
qu.) Management says rates charged 
customers are too low. In 1951 
the rate of return earned on inves- 
tors’ capital was 4%4 per cent which 
“will not be adequate, over the long 
pull, to permit the raising of capital 
at reasonable cost in competitive 
markets.” The New York Public 
Service Commission has had this 
subject under study for over three 
years and the results of its findings 
should be forthcoming in the near 
future. While revenues last year 
were at a peak, exceeding $400 mil- 
lion for the first time, almost all of 
the increase was absorbed by higher 


taxes and operating costs. (Also 
FW, Feb. 13.) 
Consolidated Natural Gas B 


Yield is not generous, but long 
term growth prospects are indicated ; 
10 


recent price, 60. (Pays $1.25 semi- 
an.) In June company plans to sell 
409,254 shares of common stock to 
provide additional capital for plant 
projects to be completed this year. 
The new shares probably will be of- 
fered to stockholders on a 1-for-8 ba- 
sis. Earnings in 1951 ($5.67 vs. 
$5.03 in 1950) benefited from the 
large volume of gas obtained from 
the newly developed Léidy Field in 
Pennsylvania. Company has been 
granted a temporary rate increase 
covering local sales in West Virginia 
while in Pennsylvania a rate increase 
case is now under way. Negotiations 
for an upward revision of rates in 
Ohio must be conducted through the 
several municipalities individually, 
and no action here is expected until 
the latter part of the year. 


Gair (Robt.) C+ 

Stock (now 19) is a business cycle 
issue. (Pays 30c qu. now.) Company 
will issue 400,000 shares of its com- 
mon stock plus an estimated $3.2 mil- 
lion to acquire the American Coating 
Mills division of Owens-Illinois Glass. 
The new subsidiary, with plants in 
Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, had $20 
million sales last year. To complete the 
transaction and add to working capi- 
tal, Gair plans to borrow $5 million 
which will be converted into long 
term debt later this year. George E. 
Dyke, chairman, and president, in a 
reply to a stockholder’s question, said 
that the purchase of its stock by 
Owens-Illinois in the open market is 
not an indication that the latter com- 


pany is planning to acquire control of 
Gair. 


Goodrich (B. F.) B 

Stock (now 66) is selling close to 
its 1951-52 high, but does not appear 
to be unreasonably priced in relation 
to longer term prospects. (Pd. $2.50 
incl. 50c ext. last year.) Company’s 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 


ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


chemical subsidiary has developed a 
method for increasing production of 
cold synthetic rubber by 30 per cent 
without additional facilities. The new 
process uses a form of water softener 
which when added to the water used 
in producing cold GR-S rubber forms 
complex compounds with iron, cal- 
cium and magnesium, with a time 
saving of three to four hours. The 
new chemical thus permits additional 
production in each polymerizer dur- 
ing any given period. Company’s 


EPT base is $5.36 a share. (Also 
FW, Jan. 2.) 
Marshall Field B 


At 26, stock is close to 1951-52 
low, reflecting lower operating re- 
sults, but longer term outlook remains 
favorable. (Pays 50c qu.) Despite 
a moderate sales gain in all divisions 
last year, net dipped to $2.23 per 
share from the $3.57 reported in 
1950. Net income of the retail stores 
equaled $5.8 million vs. $7.8 million 
in the preceding year but the Field- 
crest Mills Textile Division showed 
a loss contrasted with a profit of $2.1 
million in 1950. Thus far in 1952 the 
retail business is off somewhat and 
the textile division is not expected to 
do well during the first several months 
of the year. But gradual improvement 
may be in evidence in the final half of 
the year. (Also FW, Nov. 14.) 


Minnesota Mining B+ 

Shares (now at 42) represent a 
growth situation, (Returns 24% 
based on $1 an. payment.) Sales last 
year reached a new high of $170 mil- 
lion, but increased taxes, high raw 
material costs and higher labor ex- 
penses held earnings to $1.92 a share 
vs. $2.51 (adjusted) in 1950, In addi- 
tion to the fast-selling Scotch Brand 
adhesive tape, Minnesota expects 
sales of other items to remain at a 
high level “since our products play 
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an important part in defense as well 
as civilian production.” Expanding 
foreign markets, which company en- 
tered for the first time in 1951, are 
expected to add $30 million or more 
to sales. EPT base is $1.28 a share. 


National Acme B 

Shares at 34 do not appear over- 
priced, although issue is semi-specu- 
lative. (Pd. $3 in 1951.) National 
is now supplying about 95 per cent 
of all tool makers with switches and 
although the company has recently 
lost some machine tool orders it has 
not experienced the big cancellations 
of others in the field and has quickly 
replaced lost orders with new ones. 
The real worry seems to be foreign 
competition, as machine tools from 
abroad are being imported at 25 per 
cent cheaper than it costs American 
companies to produce them. How- 
ever, in view of the heavy demand, 
this threat is not too serious at the 
present time. 


National Gypsum C+ 

Although speculative, stock (now 
21) has longer term growth pros- 
pects. (Pays $1.40 an.) Company 
has just completed arrangements to 
acquire Wesco Waterpaints with 
plants in five states as well at at 
Montreal, Que. This latest move will 
materially increase Gypsum’s position 
in the wall and ceiling construction 
fields. Stockholders recently approved 
an increase in capitalization from 2.5 
million shares to five million, but 
company does not plan to issue addi- 
tional stock now. The increased 
shares “put the company in a more 
flexible position for expansion” if 
National wants to buy another com- 
pany through exchange of stock. 
Company can earn up to $2.02 a 
share before being subjected to EPT. 


Northern Pacific C+ 

Recent market move to a long-time 
high of 94 reflects oil possibilities 
rather than rail prospects. (Pays 75c 
qu.) A broad oil program is being 
instituted by the railroad which has 
already set up a new division which 
will handle oil operations. No new 
leases or permits are being made until 
a plan for exploration and develop- 
ment can be worked out. Oil is an 
important source of income and 1951 
saw oil and gas royalties total $694,- 
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000, mostly from northern Wyoming 
fields. 


Pfizer (Chas.) me 

Stock—now 39—is a typical growth 
situation, (Pays $1 an.) The $12 
million. spent last year on plant im- 
provements more than doubled anti- 
biotic production at the Groton, 
Conn., facilities and added more than 
50 per cent to output of citric acid 
and other organic acids at the same 
site. Pfizer’s new vitamin A synthetic 
is now competing with the natural 
product from fish oils, and increased 
efficiency allowed two price reduc- 
tions last year. Sales of other vita- 
mins, caffeine, theophylline, penicillin, 
streptomycin and miscellaneous drugs 
are continuing to expand. Earnings 
last year were $2.41 a share vs. $2.20 
(adjusted) in 1950. 


Sears, Roebuck A 

At 53, stock of this leading mail 
order company has growth as well as 
income appeal. (Pd. $2.75 in both 
1951 and 1950.) Preliminary discus- 
sions have been held by the Sears, 
Roebuck management involving a 
possible purchase of-control of Simp- 
sons Ltd., Canadian department store 
and mail order firm. The latter has 
its headquarters in Toronto and oper- 
ates department stores in Toronto, 
Montreal, London (Ont.), Regina 
and Halifax in addition to a Domin- 
ion-wide mail order business. Sears, 
Roebuck has no Canadian retail 
stores and has done little catalog busi- 
ness in the Dominion since 1947 
when its few order offices in British 
Columbia were closed because Cana- 
dian tariffs made then unprofitable. 
In 1951 Sears’ sales established a new 
high but net dipped to $4.73 a share 
from $6.08 in 1950. (Also FW, Sept. 
26. ) 


Transamerica Corp. ; , 

Despite Government suit, shares at 
25 seem reasonably priced in view of 
the tax-free nature of its dividends. 
(Paid 60c plus Bk. of America stock 
in 1951.) The Federal Reserve Board 
has ruled that Transamerica “violates 
anti-trust laws because its banks tend 
toward monopoly of the commercial 
banking business in five states—Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Nevada, Washington 
and Arizona.” A long court fight 





*Bank holding companies not rated. 





against the decision is a certainty. 
Transamerica is ordered to give up 
all its bank stock holdings except 
those in the Bank of America, which 
would necessitate the sale of control- 
ling interest in 47 institutions, which 
with the Bank of America have over 
seven hundred branches. 


Union Pacific a“ 

Stock is above-average ral equity, 
and present earnings could justify 
a dividend increase; recent price, 
119. (Pays $6 an.) While rail in- 
come declined substantially, oil and 
gas revenue rose 31 per cent and non- 
rail income ($39.9 million) totalled 
over $4 million more than transporta- 
tion operations produced. Principal 
oil properties are situated in the Wil- 
mington Field of southern California 
but increasing emphasis is_ being 
placed on holdings in the Rangely 
Field in Rio Blanco, Col. Also aiding 
the earnings picture was the payment 
of $9.7 million of equipment obliga- 
tions in 1951, bringing funded debt 
and interest charges to record low 
levels. (Also FW, Jan. 30.) 


United Aircraft C+ 

Stock is speculative but represents 
one of the largest and most diversified 
units in the field; recent price, 30. 
(Pd. $2 plus stock in 1951; pd. 1950, 
$2.) On a 55 per cent larger sales 
volume, net gained*only eight per 
cent and equaled $4.06 per share vs. 
$3.73 in 1950. Tooling-up, training 
and other costs, which result from 
production acceleration, accounted for 
the limitation of earnings expansion 
in 1951. However, at the year-end 
unfilled order backlog aggregated 
$1.3 billion as against $715 million 
a year earlier. (Also FW, Oct. 24.) 


White Motor B 

Stock (now 27) is a volatile mar- 
ket performer, but good earnings 
under a- semi-war economy suggests 
maintenance of satisfactory dividends. 
(Pays $2.50 an.) Backlog of defense 
orders at January 1 stood at about 
$22 million and work of this type is 
still being booked. Sales of military 
vehicles, replacement engines, parts 
and components used in production 
of army tanks accounted for around 
twelve per cent of the $150 million 
sales last year. EPT credit is equal 
to $4.08 a share. 
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Japan Even prior to the conclu- 
Making sion of the peace treaty 
Progress with Japan, the Japanese 


people showed signs of 
making rapid progress toward recov- 
ery from the effects of war. Now that 
the United States has shown the way, 
the other nations which must also 
ratify the treaty should do so with 
dispatch. Thus, Japan will truly be 
able to take her place among the free 
nations of the world, and we can 
expect her advance industrially and 
economically to be still greater. 


The treaty is free of burdensome 
restrictions and stifling handicaps. 
Under its terms Japan is as indepen- 
dent as any other free nation, and it 
will have to solve the problems of its 
new democracy by itself. The asso- 
ciated mutual security pact under 
which the United States plans to 
maintain defense troops on Japanese 
soil is more for her own protection 
against potential foreign aggressors 
than it is for our own defense. 

The aggressors we have in mind, 
of course, are Soviet Russia, geo- 
graphically Japan’s closest neighbor, 
and the former’s ally, Communist 
China. 


Of all the nations in the Far East, 
Japan is the most closely akin to our 
own with regard to love for freedom 
and for progressive ideas. These were 
always characteristics of the Japanese 
people until the military clique be- 
came dominant in wars against China 
and against us, and they have been 
demonstrated as motivating forces to- 
day under the new regime in Japan. 

A peaceful alliance with Japan 
should go a long way toward strength- 
ening the possibility of lasting har- 
mony throughout the Far East. For 
this we should all be grateful, and we 
should give thanks to John Foster 
Dulles for his creative work in bring- 
ing about the treaty and to General 
Douglas MacArthur for his important 
contribution. 
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A G. Keith Funston, president 


Stifling of the New York Stock Ex- 
Tax change, is absolutely right 

when he declares, as he did 
recently in a speech before the Eco- 
nomic Club of Chicago, that the capi- 
tal gains tax is having “an unhealthy 
and stifling influence” on the Ameri- 
can economy because it discourages 
the full employment of venture 
capital. 

He urged his audience, composed 
of students of economics, to strive 
for a reduction of the holding period 
from six months to three months in 
order for one to realize a long term 
capital gain, and further recom- 
mended that the capital gains tax rate 
(now 26 per cent) be reduced “as 
soon as it is feasible.” 

“Savings can be transformed into 
risk capital,” cautions Mr. Funston, 
“only if the risk taker’s opportunity 
for profit is not unduly jeopardized 
by too high a tax rate or too long a 
holding period.” 

The capital gains tax law has the 
disadvantage also of making the stock 
market less liquid. It tends to “lock 
in” more and more money invested in 
common stocks, for the average indi- 
vidual finds little advantage in realiz- 
ing a profit when he will have to pay 
a prohibitive tax on the proceeds. 

We would go even further than the 
Stock Exchange head recommends, if 
the decision were left to us. We would 
entirely abolish this iniquitous Fed- 
eral levy. Even in Great Britain 
where the tax laws are considered 
more severe than in this country, 
there is no capital gains tax. In 
England, capital gains are not re- 
garded nor treated as income as they 
unjustly are here. 





Page 


Simpler There is a crying need 
Tax Forms today for a simpler Fed- 

eral income tax form 
Necessary 


which would make it 
easier for those individuals who must 
use the present, complicated long 
form to calculate their own tax. 

The short form, for persons with 
low incomes, is simplicity itself. But 
when it comes to taxpayers in the 
higher income brackets—and to cor- 
porations as well, it might be added— 
the tax returns they must prepare to 
comply with the Government’s re- 
quirements are unduly complex. They 
are not only time consuming, but are 
a constant headache even to experi- 
enced tax accountants, to say nothing 
cf what they are to the average citi- 
zen who can’t be expected to be as 
well schooled on income tax com- 
plexities. 

It is difficult to understand why 
there should be so much needless 
paper work imposed upon taxpay- 
ers. The tax set-up smacks of im- 
mature thinking and of a false notion 
that making it difficult to comply with 
the law will discourage cheating the 
tax collector. Perhaps there is also 
a ridiculous, politically inspired de- 
sign to create more employment in 
the tax bureaus in this manner. 

The use of complicated tax forms 
gives rise to numerous innocent er- 
rors on the part of individual tax- 
payers which are not discovered until 
revenue agents check the returns. 
Then the taxpayer not only must pay 
the additional tax due Uncle Sam, but 
also a six per cent interest charge 
that is imposed upon delinquent tax- 
payers. 

Simplification of our tax forms 
would be regarded as a boon by tax- 
payers. Congress might well apply 
some of its time and energy to a 
study of tax forms with a view 
toward giving the taxpaying public 
much-needed relief in its annual 
March 15 chore. 
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Atlas Looks To New Fields 


Company has a remarkable record of successful invest- 


ing in ''special situations"; now holding merger talks with 


Kaiser-Frazer and Consolidated 


CS the large number of 
corporate “marriages” that have 
recently been called off, only a ven- 
turesome type of individual would 
attempt to predict whether the cur- 
rent merger talks being carried on by 
Atlas Corporation, Consolidated Vul- 
tee Aircraft Corporation, and Kaiser- 
Frazer Corporation ‘will bear fruit. 
But President Floyd B. Odlum of 
Atlas Corporation has always been 
merger-minded and if anyone can 
turn the trick, he probably can. 

One writer has observed that 
“Atlas the company and Odlum the 
man have become largely synony- 
mous,” referring to the fact that 
Floyd Odlum has guided the com- 
pany’s destinies ever since he and 
George H. Howard pooled $40,000 to 
form the predecessor to Atlas back in 
1923. The company’s most spectacu- 
lar growth took place during the early 
‘thirties when it acquired some 21 
other investment trusts. Ever since, 
Atlas has differed from other closed- 
end trusts in that it concentrates on 
relatively few “special situations” 
rather than investing in a broad list 
of marketable securities. 


These Worked Well 


Some special situations that have 
worked out well in the past involved 
holdings in Bonwit Teller, Franklin 
Simon & Company, Ogden Corpora- 
tion and the old Radio-Keith-Or- 
pheum Corporation. Profits from the 
R-K-O investment, including divi- 
dends, amounted to more than $17 
million or an average of more than 
20 per cent a year. From the Frank- 
lin Simon investment Atlas netted $2 
million while the over-all profit 
realized on Ogden exceeded $20 mil- 
lion. Following the sale-of the com- 
pany’s R-K-O holdings to Howard 
Hughes, Atlas shifted much of its at- 
tention to Barnsdall Oil; eventually, 
it realized a profit of $16.5 million 
from the sale of its Barnsdall holdings 
to Sunray Oil early in 1950. 

As part of the deal with Sunray 
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Vultee managements 


Oil, Atlas received options to pur- 
chase 719,881 shares of the latter’s 
stock; these were later exercised and 
at the end of last year Atlas’ holdings 
in Sunray had a market value of more 
than $15 million, exceeded only by an 
$18.9 million investment in Atlantic 
Refining Company. The value of the 
combined Sunray and Atlantic Refin- 
ing holdings amounted to nearly half 
cf the company’s total assets, while 
the third largest investment—that in 
Consolidated Vultee—represented an- 
other ten per cent. The only other 
portfolio investments with a value in 
excess of $1 million each were in 
Northeast Airlines common and pre- 
ferred ($3.3 million), United Fruit 
common ($1.3 million), and an $11 
million investment in Titéeflex, Inc. 


Logical Step 


Atlas has consistently had interests 
in the aviation field over a period of 
years. In 1940, it planned a merger 
with Curtiss-Wright but because of 
objections from other investment 
trusts holding the latter’s stock the 
plan was abandoned. More recently 
there have been rumors in aircraft 
circles that Atlas was seeking to 
merge Consolidated Vultee (control 
of which was acquired from Avco 
Manufacturing in 1947) with another 
major plane manufacturer. Thus, the 
current negotiations with Kaiser- 
Frazer—which evidently plans to 
maintain an important stake in the 
aircraft field in addition to its auto- 
motive interests—follow in logical 
sequence. 

Consolidated Vultee, manufacturer 
of the B-36 bomber, has a billion- 
dollar backlog and is now operating 
well in the black. While Kaiser- 
Frazer’s earnings prospects appear 
less favorable, it has large production 
facilities for both autos and airplanes, 
as well as a large tax credit—all of 
which have apparently caught the 
eye of Floyd Odlum. Still another 
possibility is a merger of Atlas and 
Transamerica Corporation. Talks 





between the two companies were sus- 
pended after negotiations proved un- 
successful, but the Federal Reserve 


Board’s order requiring Trans- 
america to give up all of its bank 
stock holdings except Bank of 
America may cause the principals to 
see things in a different light. 

The 1951 Atlas report outlines the 
results achieved during three periods 
of corporate growth. The first 
period, from 1923 through 1929, saw 
each dollar invested in Atlas grow to 
$33 in asset value; during the second 
period (1930-1936) numerous invest- 
ment trusts were acquired and the 
$33 increased to $123.88; the third 
phase, from 1936 to the end of 1951, 
found the $123.88 growing to 
$249.68. These figures do not in- 
clude $99.96 paid out in dividends. 

By following a consistent policy of 
buying in its own stock, Atlas re- 
duced its outstanding shares from 3.4 
million in 1937 to 1.8 million at the 
close of 1951; there are approximate- 
ly the same number of warrants in the 
hands of the public, entitling the 
holder to buy one share of common 
stock at $25 a share without time 
limit. But the Atlas management be- 
lieves that the threat of dilution from 
the warrants—currently selling at 8 
on the New York Curb—is more ap- 
parent that real, stating that “it seems 
altogether unlikely that the warrants 
will be exercised to any substantial 
extent.” 

Atlas common, quoted around 29 
cn the Big Board, is priced at a 25 
per cent discount from net asset value 
of $38.63 existing on March 27. The 
stock yields 5.5 per cent from the 
$1.60 annual dividend paid since 
1947. The discount from asset value 
at which Atlas sells is larger than that 
prevailing for several other major 
closed-end trusts, one explanation 
being that. because of its radically dif- 
ferent investment policy, Atlas is far 
less diversified than the average trust. 
The year-end market value of hold- 
ings in Atlantic Refining and Sunray 
(plus two minor oil holdings) and 
cash equaled more than $24 per share. 
Moreover, the factor of personal 
judgment is all-important in the type 
of operation that Atlas conducts, and 
without the exceptional financial 
acumen of Floyd B. Odlum no one 
can be sure how robust Atlas 
would be. 
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1951 was a year of planning for the introduction 
of natural gas to the Brooklyn Union area of Brook- 
lyn and Queens. We are glad to report that this 
largest conversion program in the world is now in 
full swing and proceeding very smoothly. Some 
inconvenience for gas customers is inevitable, but 
the public has been most co-operative and patient 
and the tremendous job is being done with efficiency 
and dispatch. 


BROOKLYN UNION 
HAD A 
BUSY YEAR! 


© You may have a copy of Brooklyn Union’s com- 
plete Annual Report from our Main Office or by 
writing the Secretary of the company. 





STATEMENT OF INCOME 


FOR THE YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1951 AND 1950 
























NET INCOME 


DIVIDENDS ON PREFERRED STOCK 









NET INCOME AFTER DIVIDENDS ON 
PREFERRED STOCK . 








PER AVERAGE SHARE OF COMMON STOCK 
OUTSTANDING . . 





























1951 1950 Variation 

OPERATING REVENUES: 
Sales of gas . $43,885,163 $42,241,064 $1,644,099 
Other gas revenues 98,140 1,297 96,843 
Total Operating Revenues $43,983,303 $42,242,361 $1,740,942 

OPERATING EXPENSES: 
Operation $24,387,610 $25,483,070 $1,095,460 
Maintenance 3,489,923 3,460,546 29,377 
Provision for depreciation 2,113,483 2,022,076 91,407 

Federal income taxes 
(no excess profits tax payable) 3,520,000 2,051,600 1,468,400 
Other taxes . ee Se a 5,165,055 4,789,469 375,586 
Total Operating Expenses $38,676,071 $37,806,761 $ 869,310 
Operating Income . $ 5,307,232 $ 4,435,600 $ 871,632 

INTEREST AND OTHER DEDUCTIONS: 

Interest on long-term debt $ 1,501,100 $ 1,404,434 $ 96,666 
Other—net . ee ee 98,122 93,101 5,021 
Total Interest and Other Deductions . $ 1,599,222 $ 1,497,535 $ 101,687 
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Federal financial operations will change shortly from a 


depressing to a stimulating factor. But in the meantime 


market is adversely affected by weakness in commodities 


The effect of Federal financial operations on 
business and stock prices is indirect and some- 
times shows up only after an appreciable time lag. 
But substantial short term changes in the balance 
between the Government’s income and its outgo are 
bound to be reflected in other economic indicators. 
Such a change has been in progress during recent 
weeks. As of the close of business March 14 the 
Federal deficit amounted to $8.3 billion, but by the 
end of the month it had been pared to $3.3 billion. 
Net budget receipts during this seventeen-day 
period amounted to over $8.2 billion. 


Withdrawal of so large a sum from the nation’s 
income stream during this brief interval undoubtedly 
furnishes at least a partial explanation for the con- 
tinued lull in consumer buying. And the budget 
figures quoted, which are the only ones available, 
probably understate the deflationary effect of Treas- 
ury operations during March; on a “cash” basis 
the discrepancy between receipts and expenditures 
was even larger. In March 1951 the cash surplus 
exceeded the budget surplus by over $200 million; 
this year, Social Security taxes paid by self-em- 
ployed persons swelled cash receipts but were not 
reflected in net budget receipts. 


It is now estimated that the budget deficit for 
the current fiscal year will be only about $5 billion 
instead of the $8.2 billion predicted in the Presi- 
dent’s last budget message. It has not been unusual 
during the postwar period for the Government to 
end a fiscal year in better financial shape than had 
been officially anticipated, but heretofore this result 
has come about as a result of larger-than-expected 
tax collections. This year, it will be due primarily 
to a lag in expenditures. But this is largely a tem- 
porary condition; outlays for military hard goods 
plus military construction, which totaled some $7 
billion in the first quarter, are scheduled to be 
stepped up to $10 billion quarterly by the end of 
the year. " 
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The rising trend of defense and other expendi- 
tures will not be matched by an equal gain in Gov- 
ernment revenues. The budget deficit for the 1952- 
53 fiscal year may or may not reach the predicted 
level of $14.4 billion, but there is no doubt that it 
will be substantial, and will be followed by addi- 
tional large deficiencies in future years. Thus. the 
Government will commence very shortly on a years- 
long process of pumping more spending power into 
the economy than it takes out in taxes. Add to this 
the inflationary effect of the wage-price increases 
soon to be seen in steel, and in the other industries 
which follow steel’s lead, and ample justification 
appears for the stock market’s indifference to the 
numerous continuing soft spots in business. 


These two strong inflationary factors will not 
take effect overnight. In the meantime, the market 
must cope with unsatisfactory first quarter earnings 
statements and with a reactionary trend in com- 
modity markets which appears to belie all inflation- 
ary indications. The barometric futures market, as 
measured by the Dow-Jones index, has just plunged 
to an eight-month low. However, agricultural com- 
modities have led the decline, and if there is a pro- 
longed steel strike an eventual display of strength 
by industrial items may be regarded as almost a 
foregone conclusion. 


If such a development gets out of hand, it 
could accelerate very easily. It might lead to a 
resurgence of consumer buying—which is antici- 
pated in any case by many authorities—and since 
inventories of furniture, household appliances and 
similar items have been sharply reduced over the 
past year or so, this would have immediate reper- 
cussions at the manufacturing level. In this event, 
we would again witness a high level of activity in 
civilian and military lines simultaneously, a situa- 
tion which would lend added support to stock prices 
despite high levels of costs and taxes. 

Written April 3, 1952; Allan F. Hussey 
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Selected Issues 

Illinois Central joint 4%s of 1963 are now 
quoted fractionally under call price of 105. While 
there is no need for present holders to disturb their 
commitments, new purchases are no longer recom- 
mended and the issue is being withdrawn this week. 
Philadelphia Electric is also being removed, having 
advanced to a level where the yield is only average, 
and holders desiring to increase their income might 
consider a switch to one of the other utilities in the 
list or to West Penn Electric. The latter is being 
moved up this week from the list of “Stocks for 
Income and Appreciation” to the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group. 


Industrial Output Climbs 


The Federal Reserve Board’s index of industrial 
production moved up during February and March 
to 222 (1936-39 — 100), within a point of the 
postwar peak of April 1951. The January figure 
was 220, December 218 (see p. 32). Output of 
such goods as appliances, automobiles and military 
items has been climbing, the durable goods index 
for February rising to 284 compared with 281 in 
January, and 287 is indicated for March. Although 
department store sales failed to revive, total retail 
sales increased in February following an extended 
decline from April through December. Retailers 
and manufacturers of men’s clothing still have an 
extended Easter shopping period in which to in- 
crease their sales over last year at this time, and 
warm spring weather is expected to bring sub- 
stantial reorders for spring and summer suits. But 
taking industry as a whole, shipments have in- 
creased to a point where they are greater than 
incoming orders, and backlogs at the factory level 
have been declining. 


Air Conditioning Prospects 

Air conditioning shares have recently been at- 
tracting increased market attention, reflecting the 
approach of the industry’s most active season. With 
materials curbs on civilian products being success- 
fully overcome by substitutions and with defense 
business rising, there is good possibility of sales 
gains by leading manufacturers this year. Sales 
of room air conditioners may well exceed the 
203,000-unit total of last year, depending of course 
on whether the public is in a buying mood. Radio 
Corporation—whose room conditioners are built by 
Fedders-Quigan—will shortly introduce an electric 
dehumidifier for home and commercial use, as a 
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supplementary line. Servel has announced plans 
for entering the room-size market early in 1953. 
Carrier, meanwhile, has developed a system com- 
bining radiant panel cooling with distribution of 
conditioned air, permitting workers to operate near 
a concentration of temperatures exceeding 2,000 
degrees in a Fiberglas plant. 


Gas Reserves Up 


Natural gas reserves at the end of 1951 amounted 
to 193.8 trillion cubic feet (American Gas Associa- 
tion figures), an increase of 8.2 trillion feet over 
the year-earlier figure. Despite 1951 record pro- 
duction of 8.0 trillion cubic feet, compared with 
6.89 trillion feet in 1950, gas discoveries continue 
to run ahead of mounting consumption. Reserves 
at the current rate of usage are equal to about a 
24-year supply, although unofficial estimates place 
supplies much higher. Almost a third of the 
nation’s known reserves are located in Texas, while 
Louisiana ranks second followed by Kansas, Okla- 
homa and New Mexico. 

In the past 15 years, natural gas production has 
more than tripled and revenues from the sale of 
utility gas topped $2 billion in 1951 for the first 
time. Over $1 billion was spent on expansion last 
year, and in the five years 1951-1955 the industry 
expects to spend about $4.6 billion on new facili- 
ties. More than 17 million domestic customers now 
receive natural gas and while service expansion will 
have to be restricted in areas where gas supplies 
are tight, an improvement in the supply picture in 
the industrial Northeast may permit easing of curbs 
in this region. 


Rubber Costs Dropping 


Instead of holding the natural rubber price line 
until June 1, and then abruptly cutting it, the Gov- 
ernment has decided to take several bites at the 
cherry. Many manufacturers have inventories 
equivalent to requirements for two months or more, 
which were purchased from the Government prior 
to March 1 at 52 cents a pound or during March 
at 50.5 cents. The present price is 48.5 cents. 
Were the present level to be maintained until June 1 
manufacturers would face substantial inventory 
losses. Lowering the price gradually until it 
approximates the world market will afford the in- 
dustry opportunity to adjust itself to its coming 
role as its own purchasing agent. During June the 
General Services Administration will permit manu- 
facturers to buy a portion of their requirements 
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in the world market, but on July 1 GSA will dis- 
continue selling rubber to industry and will step 
out of the supply phase of the rubber situation. 






More Aluminum 
Hard sledding appears to be ahead for the DPA 


proposal of Congressional authorization for the im- 
portation of 300,000 tons of Canadian aluminum 
annually for five years beginning with 1955. DPA 
would add the foreign metal to the domestic stock- 

(a) pile, but Interior Secretary Chapman has disap- 
proved the purchase of foreign metal for stock- 
piling, so long as domestic facilities can be ex- 
panded adequately, and suggests a goal of 150,000 
tons annual addition to U. S. production capacity. 
Meanwhile, domestic output continues the rise of 
the past several months, February production of 
144.7 million pounds being at an average daily rate 
of 5.0 million pounds, vs. 4.9 million pounds a day 
in January and 4.7 million in December. 

Of possible significance is the British Govern- 
ment’s increase of 34 cents a pound in the price of 
aluminum because of recent wage hikes; the price 
boost is the second this year. The action, it is felt 
here, may be in anticipation of the hoped-for U. S. 
rise of one or two cents in the ceiling price, from 
the present 19-cent base for 99 per cent aluminum. 





Drug Prices Cut 


The second price cut on penicillin this year has 
reduced quotations for this Number One antibiotic 
drug 50 per cent below the level prevailing last 
January 1. Widespread expansion in productive 
facilities for the drug, as well as keener competition 
from newer antibiotics, largely account for the 
price cuts. Reductions of about a third have also 
been made on streptomycin and dihydro-strepto- 
mycin, widely used in the treatment of tuberculosis. 
Chas. Pfizer & Company has also reduced prices of 


another antibiotic, polymyxin, by 20 per cent; the 
latter is effective against chronic dysentery and 
some types of meningitis. 





Airline Fares Revised 

Some minor increases in airline fares, which have 
been scheduled because of rapidly rising costs, will 
go into effect this month. Joint tariffs prepared 
by members of the Air Transport Association will 
abolish the five per cent reduction on round-trip 
tickets and the midweek and family fare reductions 
while the sum of $1 will be added to the cost of 
each ticket except the $99 fare for coach services 
of the scheduled lines between New York and Los 
Angeles. The new schedule reflects the unfavorable 
trend of the 195] final quarter results when in- 
creasing expenses bore down heavily on revenue 
gains. The airlines are also confronted with the 
problem of maintaining load factors which last year 
were at 70 per cent, but with capacity continuing 
to rise as new and larger planes are put into use, 
the industry will need more passengers as well as 
greater revenue. 


Corporate News 

Illinois Central Railroad seeks ICC permission 
to sell $25 million series D mortgage bonds without 
competitive bidding; proceeds would meet 1952, 
1953 and 1955 maturities. 

Standard Oil (Indiana) stockholders vote May 1 
on increasing authorized common shares by 20 
‘million, making possible a stock dividend when 
directors decide to pay one. 

Dobeckmun Co. seeks listing on the N. Y. Stock 
Exchange. 

R. B. Semler stockholders vote April 22 on a 
merger into J. B. Williams; Northwest Airlines 
stockholders vote May 19 on merger with Capital 
Airlines. 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Gov’t 244s, 1972-67.......... 97 2.75% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 2%4s, 1975.. 95 3.05 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 107 3.75 Not 


Beneficial Loan 2%4s, 1961........ 95 3.15 101% 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, 
SS Se eer ee 97 aed 105 

Cities Service 3s, 1977............ 96 3.17 100 


Commonwealth Edison 2%4s, 1999.. 93 3.02 103.2 
*Illinois Central joint 4%s, 1963.. 104 4.05 105 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 234s, 1975.... 95 3.05 103% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2348, 1985.. 93 3.10 106 
Southern Pacific Co. 44%s, 1969.... 101 4.45 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 34%s, 1970 102 3.17 10414 
West Penn Electric 3%s, 1974.... 102 3.35 105.1 


*% Removed this week; see page 16. 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 

American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 130 5.39% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum. ........... 53 4.72 Not 

Champion Paper $4.50 cum........ 104 4.33 107 

Gillette Company $5 cum.......... 96 5.21 105 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 26 5.38 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 37 5.41 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............ 88 5.68 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


--Dividends—, —Earnings—, Recent 
1951 1952 1950 1951 Price 


American Home Products $2.00 $0.75 $3.06 $2.99 36 


Dow Chemical ........ *2.40 *1.20 b3.16 b2.52 109 
El Paso Natural Gas... 160 040 233 3.14 36 
General Electric ...... 285 150 601 4.79 58 
General Foods ........ 2.40 0.60 c3.03 c2.22 42 
Int'l Business Machines *4.00 *1.00 11.48 9.61 190 
Pacific Lighting ...... 3.00 9.75 588 3.36 52 


Standard Oil of Calif.. 2.60 0.75 526 605 54 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.50 050 431 361 62 
United Biscuit ....... 160 050 492 435 32 


*Alse paid stock. b—Half-year. c—Nine months. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger propor- 
tion of common stock commitments held by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and 
Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary 
selections. 


-Dividends— *Indi- 

Paid Paid Recent cated 

1951 1952 Price Yield 
American Stores ............. $2.00 $1.00 35 5.7% 
American Tel. & Tel. ......... 900 450 154 58 
Borden Company ............-. 280 060 51 55 
Consolidated Edison .......... 2.00 050 34 59 
Household Finance ........... 240 130 4 55 
eee Ca. WP. Bacon's swe se chon 3.00 150 51 59 
Louisville & Nashville......... 400 100 55 73 
MacAndrews & Forbes........ 3.00 200 41 7.3 
May Department Stores....... 180 045 32 5.6 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 2.00 1.00 35 5.7 
*Philadelphia Electric ....... 150 0.37% 30 5.0 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”........ 200 050 35 5.7 
ee ge. OPP ere ee 240 0.60 32 7.5 
Socony-Vacuum .............; 1.80 050 4 45 
Southern Calif. Edison........ 200. 2ee So... out 
eS? "=a ae 225 050 39 S538 
mete CORE os ois ons dads. $65 06 SB 53 
Underwood Corporation ....... 400 0.75 52 7.7. 
Union Pacific R.R. ........... 6.00 350 119 5.0 
a rn 4.50 2.00 61 7.4 
Walgreen Company ........... 185 040 28 6.6 
@West Penn Electric.......... 2.00 050 30 6.7 


*Based on 1951 payments. y%Removed this week; see page 16. 
e@ Added this week; see page 16 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 


--Dividends—~ -—Earnings—, Recent 

1951 1952 1950 1951 Price 
Allied Stores ......... $3.00 a +4 c$3.65 c$1.34 39 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 4.00 12.15 10.43 50 
Cluett, Peabody ...... 2.25 ry 30 708 4.36 29 


Columbia Gas System.. 0.90 0.20 1.18 106 16 
Container Corporation.. 2.75 0.50 5.87 5.91 36 
Firestone Tire ........ 3.50 1.50 g2.60 22.36 60 
Flintkote Company .... 3.00 0.50 5.83 411 32 
GeneralAmer.Transport. 3.50 0.75 4.95 5.76 55 
General Motors ....... 400 1.00 938 564 55 
Glidden Company ..... 2.25 1.25 g1.29 20.60 38 
Kennecott Copper .... 6.00 125 815 844 78 
Mathieson Chemical ... 1.70 050 3.32 3.56 48 
Mid-Continent Petrol... 3.75 1.00 843 9.18 73 
Simmons Company .... 2.50 0.50 726 410 29 
Sperry Corporation .... 2.00 0.50 4.72 5.36 33 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil.. 2.15 0.50 3.62 c4.19 49 
Te DS. SO dis ans 3.00 0.75 7.29 608 39 
*West Penn. Electric.. 2.00 0.50 3.49 2.97 30 


c—Nine months. g—Three months ended January 31 of fol- 
lowing year. yeRemoved this week; see page 16, 
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Washington Newsletter 





Wishful thinking dominates the steel dispute—What consti- 
tutes "good faith''? — SEC isn't only Government agency 


being pressured into paying larger portion of its own expenses 


WASHINGTON, D. C.— For the 
record, public officials have been ex- 
pressing hope that the steel companies 
and the union, somehow, would man- 
age to avoid a strike. But nobody had 
the slightest idea as to what either 
side could do. The Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board’s decision, it was pretty 
well agreed, ‘had neatly boxed in the 
union, which could hardly be ex- 
pected to take less than the Govern- 
ment itself had proposed. 

The Board’s decision even allowed 
the fringe benefits which are proposed 
year after year and then given up— 
such as premium Sunday pay, as 
distinguished from overtime Experi- 
enced mediators can generally distin- 
guish actual demands from fluff. 
Neither Wilson nor Putnam took any 
part in the hearings, but just ex- 
pressed disgust when they were com- 
pleted. The steel companies, like the 
union, evidently padded their price 
demands, asking to be allowed to pass 
along much more than the out-of- 
pocket cost of an increase. But there 
have been rumors that they’ve hinted 
how much they actually need. 

Meanwhile, nobody’s happy about 
the likely effects. Immediately, steel 
inventories in the hands of processors 
are pretty high. Higher steel prices 
would not come at a time propitious 
for the producers, particularly since 
additional plants will keep coming 
into operation. Some of the OPS 
people are against granting anything ; 
naturally, they can’t win. 


With or without a strike, the pay 
of the steel workers, and with it the 
price of steel, will go up. Other wage 
increases will follow. This will set 
off more inflation as well as cut into 
company profits. 


Last year, Standard Oil of In- 
diana seemed to have won a law suit 
against the Federal Trade Commis- 
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sion. It had been charged with un- 
lawful price discrimination, which it 
defended by claiming that its dis- 
counts had been allowed in order to 
meet competition “in good faith.” The 
Commission had argued that “good 
faith” was no defense, with which the 
Court disagreed. So, the case was re- 
manded. 

Now the Commission has taken a 
new tack. Even though the defense 
itself is a valid one, a new order 
asserts, Indiana was doing nothing of 
the kind. The Commission’s order 
does not lay down clear rules on how 
one is to judge which discounts are 
and which aren’t in “good faith”; it 
merely recites part of the circum- 
stances and draws a conclusion. 

The company gave the discounts, 
as the Commission agrees, in order 
to retain as customers its largest out- 
lets. What the Commission seems to 
find wrong is that some outlets should 
be larger than others. Every supplier, 
it’s pointed out, can use the same 
argument; hence, by non-sequitur so 
to speak, none is acting in good faith. 


The present defense program 
should build up several relatively 
small companies. The Air Force has 
been granting contracts to make jets 
and other newer types to the small 
as well as to the big producers. The 
work is said to be reasonably profit- 
able. 


There’s pressure on every Gov- 
ernment agency all the time to bring 
in as well as to spend money. The 
SEC is by no means alone in this. 
The members of the Congressional 
committees handling taxes complain 
continually that the appropriations 
committees allow too much to be 
spent. The appropriations commit- 
tees have a hard time knowing what’s 
going on. They ask every agency 
what it can sell. The Budget Bureau 









recently was asked to submit a report 
on that question. 

New fees are proposed, to take 
SEC alone, for almost everything: 


qualifications . of trust indentures, 
registration of investment companies, 
exemptions of new issues from regis- 
tration, broker registrations, holding 
company registrations and for other 
“services” as well. Congress wants 
the Commission to double its take. If 
protest makes one fee injudicious, the 
money will have to come from some- 
thing else. 

This has been going on for years 
all over Government. Why aren't 
radio frequencies rented instead of 
given away free? Can’t the railroads 
be charged for the cost of granting or 
refusing new rate hikes? Patent office 
fees have been raised; even the cost 
of Government literature is going up. 
But Congress does shy at charging 
more for postage stamps or for teach- 
ing farmers their business. 


The Labor Department justly 
points out that its price indexes are 
coming into steadily wider use. The 
General Motors union contract is by 
no means the only one that bases 
scales on cost-of-living changes. And 
many business contracts allow for 
price changes based on the wholesale 
price index rather than, as in the old 
days, market quotations. 

The Labor Department spokesmen 
never raise the question of whether 
all this is to the good. The last move- 
ment of the index sent auto workers 
wages down as they had put them up 
before. With everybody hitching to 
the same index numbers, isn’t there 
some danger of severe economic fluc- 
tuations ? ‘ 2 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Automotive ... 

A red and gray civilian Jeep rolling 
off the Willys-Overland assembly line 
one day last month looked very much 
like the others that had preceded it, 
but there was this difference: It was 
the millionth multi-purpose vehicle 
made since the first military model 
was completed in 1941—then, some 
ten days later, the company set its 
sights on a new record in output 
spurred by a new and the largest con- 
tract from the military since World 
War II ($149 million worth of Jeeps, 
plus an option increasing the figure to 
$178 million). . . . When the liner 
Constitution arrived in New York 
City late last month, one of the more 
important pieces of cargo in its hold 
was a striking experimental Chrysler 
Corporation convertible, the C-200— 
designed in Detroit, this car-of-to- 
morrow was built in the Ghia shops 
of Turin, Italy, which are especially 
equipped for custom body building. 
. . . Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany lost no time when the National 
Production Authority lifted its little- 
more-than-a-year-old ban on the pro- 
duction of white sidewall tires—it im- 
mediately reinstated production of 
this type, for which there is a huge 
backlog of demand. 


Building ... 

A prefabricated door and frame 
bearing the trade-name Hasko cuts 
installation time in half—made by 
Haskelite Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, it needs no mortising nor match- 
ing of hardware parts which, inci- 
dentally, are all furnished with the 
exception of the knobs. .. . A seven- 
inch wide paint brush with a built-in 
reservoir has been designed to permit 
high-speed painting of walls—light in 
‘weight, the brush was announced by 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company... . 
New Yorkers are turning their heads 
skyward these days to get a glimpse 
at the $50,000 aluminum gondola car 
which rides up and down the 24-story 
glass-walled Lever Brothers building 
——in it are two window cleaners, sans 
the traditional dare-devil belt, doing 
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their chores as usual, but much faster 
and with greater protection because 
of the Otis Elevator Company 
mechanism. . . . Striated plastic pan- 
els 9 x 9 inches square are made in 
a dozen colors by Plastics Engineer- 
ing, Inc., for use as a wall covering 
material—cemented into place in the 
same manner as asphalt tile is laid on 
floors, these plastic panels are light in 
weight and washable. 


Railroads ... 

Minneapolis- Honeywell Regula- 
tor Company has turned the trick 
with regard to previous~ inability to 
heat railway cars during periods 
when a train’s normal heat supply 
failed or could not be used—the 
secret: an emergency heating system 
for each car, operated by a hot water 
boiler which is fired by propane gas. 
... First of the meat packers to make 
use of mechanically refrigerated rail- 
road cars instead of ice-filled bunkers 
will be John Morrell & Company, 
which has completed arrangements 
with Thermo King Railway Corpora- 
tion to put 25 Thermo King cars in 
service by the time the warm weather 
arrives—the cars are equipped with a 


new gasoline-powered refrigerating 


unit less than half the size of an ice 
bunker. 


Random Notes... 

Three sausage-shaped tubes make 
up a new portable barge of rubberized 
fabric which has been developed for 
the army by Sieberling Rubber Com- 
pany—currently undergoing field 
tests, the inland water barge supports 
up to 16 tons of machinery or other 
cargo. . . . A campaign to restore 
traditional American May Day cus- 
toms is sparked by a 24-page booklet, 
May Day Celebrations for Children, 
being mailed to grade school princi- 
pals by Hallmark Greeting Card 
Company—it will also seek to revive 
a childhood custom of hanging May 
baskets on the doors of friends by in- 
troducing a kit of five gaily decorated 


cardboard baskets which can be easily | 


assembled by youngsters. 
—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and refer to the date of the issue 
in which you are interested. Also enclose 
a self-addressed post card, or a stamped 
envelope. 












Bank Displays Its Financial World “Oscars” 


ATTAN SAVINGS BANK 


Manhattan Savings Bank (New York) highlights the fact that its annual report 

was awarded a Financial World bronze “Oscar of Industry" as the best in the 

savings banks' field for three consecutive years (1948-50) with an appropriate 

window display at its Rockefeller Center office. Beginning late this month, 
the display will be rotated among other offices of the bank. 
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| 1951 Canadian aluminum output 


at 446,000 tons—7-year high! 





Year-end report shows an increase of 
50,000 tons over 1950; $120 million 


invested in new plant facilities last year. 





Noting an urgent demand for aluminum and the ex- 
pansion of production facilities as the major forces affect- 
ing the company in 1951, Aluminium Limited reported 
production and sales of aluminum products at the high- 
est levels since 1944. 


This was made known in the company’s annual report to 
its 11,500 stockholders. 


In Canada, the U. S. and the United Kingdom, where 88% 
of the Canadian production was marketed, government direc- 
tives channeled a large percentage of the available aluminum 
into essential defense uses. 


Ingot production at maximum 


Production of primary aluminum by all the company’s sub- 
sidiaries and affiliated companies was at maximum attainable 
levels in 1951, the company reported. Shipments of alumi- 
num in all forms by fully owned subsidiaries of Aluminium 
Limited totalled 477,000 tons. 


Production was increased from 396,000 tons to 446,000 
tons by smelters in Quebec Province operated by its prin- 
cipal producer, Aluminum Company of Canada, and by the 
reopening of Alcan’s 35,000-ton smelter at Beauharnois, P. Q. 


$360 million expansion under way 


The current Quebec power and ingot expansion, when com- 
pleted, is expected to increase production to approximately 
550,000 tons of aluminum ingot per year. Another potential 
550,000-ton, longer range project has been started in British 
Columbia, the report said. Under construction is the first of 
a series of smelting and hydroelectric facilities which can 
ultimately provide 1,600,000 of firm horsepower. 


First production of aluminum from the British Columbia 
plant is planned for early 1954. Expenditures in Quebec 
and on the first phase of the British Columbia expansion ate 
estimated at $305 million. Other new mining and processing 
installations are being constructed in Jamaica, French West 
Africa, British Guiana and elsewhere. 

The 1951 expenditure on the over-all program was $120 
million. The over-all plant-expansion program, 1951-1954 
inclusive, is estimated at $360 million. 


In the years to come— 








CANADIAN ALUMINUM: 
“Packaged Power” 


The amount of electricity needed to produce one ton 
of aluminum would supply all the electrical require- 
ments of the average American home for 10 years. 

Canada; however, is most favorably endowed with 
hydroelectric resources, a cheap source of power. It 
has a potential of 55 million horsepower, only a quar- 
ter of which is now developed. And thé most compact 
form in which these power resources can be exported 
is in aluminum—truly “packaged power.” 

Such exports help Canada pay for a large volume 
of purchases from the U. S. and other nations—and in 
addition, permit these nations to use their own more 
limited electricity resources for other needs. 

Thus by importing Canadian aluminum, other man- 
ufacturing industries requiring electricity can provide 
a livelihood to thousands more than production of 
aluminum ingot can hope to employ. 


ALUMINIUM LIMITED 


Highlights from the 1951 Annual Report 
(In Canadian Dollars) 


1951 1950 

TROtRs GUNOb es 5.05250 05 $284,000,000. . . .$227,000,000 
Depreciation......... 28,000,000*... 14,000,000 
(Eolas stdoas wade 36,000,000.... 26,000,000 
TRE oo: 0c 6 os 4605s 29,000,000*... 33,000,000 
pS eee 14,000,000.... 13,000,000 
Common shares plus 

ee eee 200,000,000.... 160,000,000 


Operating Results per Share 


(based on shares now outstanding) 








1951 1950 
a Le ee Eee at eee $ 7.97 
OCR Ce Cee ee Lk eee 3.49 
Se ee are > re 6.40 
$22.59 $17.86 


*Normal and accelerated depreciation amounting to 
$12,717,283 on facilities under construction in Canada, as 
allowed under the Canadian Income Tax Act, had the 
effect of reducing net profit after taxes by $6,918,202. 
Other depreciation in 1951 amounted to $14,863,341. 


Copies of the annual report may be obtained from: 


ALUMINIUM LIMITED 
Montreal, Canada % w Ivy, 
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Look to CANADA for more aluminum 












GOODSYEAR 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors 

has declared today the fol- 
lowing dividends: 
$1.25 per share for the second 
quarter of 1952 upon the $5 
Preferred Stock, payable 
June 16, 1952 to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of 
business May 15, 1952. 
75 cents per share upon the 
Common Stock, payable 
June 16, 1952 to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of 
business May 15, 1952. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
By W. D. Shilts, Secretary 
Akron, Ohio, March 31, 1952 

































. DIVIDEND NOTICE 
AMERICAN-MARIETTA 


c OM P AN Y 


The Board of Directors has declared the follow- 
ing quarterly dividends: 
34th Consecutive Common Dividend 


A dividend of 25c per share on the Common 
Stock, payable wer 1, 1952 to Stockholders of 
record April 18, 1952. 


34th Consecutive Preferred Dividend 


A dividend of $1.25 per share on the Preferred 
Stock, payable ro! 1, 1952 to Stockholders of 
record April 18, 1952. 
H. J. HEMINGWAY 
President 





PAINTS * CHEMICALS + METAL POWDERS 
ADHESIVES + RESINS * BUILDING PRODUCTS 
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Common DivipenpD No. 179 
A dividend of $.50 per share on 
the no par value Common Stock 
has been declared, payable April 
26, 1952, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on 
April 4, 1952. 

Checks will be mailed. 
H. R. FARDWELL, Treasurer 
New York, March 26, 1952. 
































JOHN MORRELL & CO. 
DIVIDEND NO. 91 


A dividend of Twelve 
and One-Half Cents 
($0.125) per share on 
the capital stock of 
John Morrell & Co. 
will be paid April 30, 1952, to stock- 
holders of record April 10, 1952, as 
shown on the books of the Company. 


Ottumwa, lowa George A. Morrell, V. P. & Treas. 
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HANGE—In his annual report 
to stockholders of Pressed Steel 
Car Company, Inc., President JoHN 
I SNYDER said 
that transform- 
ation of a 1950 
deficit of $900,- 
000 into a net 
profit in 1951 
of $1.2 million 
is significant 
because “the 
improved re- 
sults of opera- 
tions for the 
past ‘year indi- 
cate a trend.” 
In December 1949, the company in- 
stituted a program of expansion and 
diversification. Sales, which dipped 
to $16.8 million in 1950, sprouted to 
$50.4 million in 1951. 





John | Snyder 


Policy—The sales gain directly 
reflects results of the management’s 
policy change in its desire to get away 
from the cyclical aspects of the car 
building industry and to secure for 
the owners of the company “a 
measure of stability of earnings and 
value of assets which as a car builder 
we believe were lacking.” In his 
office in New York, Mr. Snyder, for- 
merly associated with Kuhn, Loeb & 
Company, said that “as a result of the 
diversification program, about 30 per 
cent of company sales are now coming 
from products other than freight 
cars.” “As a matter of fact,” he 
added, “freight cars, while accounting 
for two-thirds of company sales, pro- 
duced only one-third of the profits.” 


Program Steps — Since Decem- 
ber 1949, when Pressed Steel Car ac- 
quired the Solar-Sturges Manufactur- 
ing Company, makers of dairy cans 
and other receptacles, it has added: 
C. R. Jahn Company, heavy duty 
trailers; Rice & Adams, automobile 
accessories ; and Chicago Steel Tank 
Company, industrial tanks. Previous 
units included its Mt. Vernon (lIlli- 





nois) car manufacturing division and 


Business Background 
WANTED: Light heavyweights in the steel products field 


to help round out Pressed Steel Car manufacturing lines 


By Frank H. McConnell 








the laminated structures division in 
Chicago, makers of the company’s 
lightweight Unicel freight car em- 
bodying a new principle in freight car 
construction. 


Future Steps—Mr. Snyder said 
current diversification has been ei- 
fected up to now mainly by using 
cash. To provide for future acquisi- 
tions, shareholders will be asked at 
the annual meeting in Pittsburgh on 
April 17 to approve an increase in the 
authorized common to 3,280,000 
shares ($1 par). “The company,” 
explained Snyder, “is in the market 
for other companies which it can 
acquire for mutual benefit. It is now 
time for us to use stock principally 
for such acquisitions.” Asked what 
kind of companies were desired, he 
said, “Primarily, the light heavy- 
weights in this division. We are 
anxious to find firms that make steam 
shovels, earth-moving equipment, 
cranes, presses, tanks; preferably 
companies doing an annual business 
of around $15 million.” 





Cheesecake — Gotham Hosiery 
Company, under the guiding hand of 
Roy E. T1.tes, president, has weath- 
ered many caprices in the fashion 
tastes of women. Nearly a quarter 
century ago, the bare-legged fad as- 
sumed serious proportions. President 
Tilles responded with an advertising 
program designed to prove (and 
many think did prove) that women’s 
legs look better in sheer silk stock- 
ings. Now that higher prices are 
slowing purchases to some extent, the 
president’s son, Roy E., Jr., vice 
president in charge of sales, comes up 
with much the same answer that 
father used. For Gotham’s Gold 
Stripe nylon promotion this year, the 
company is pushing and illustrating 
Cheescake ’52, a commercialization of 
the photographer’s term for woman’s 
legs. Thus, both legs and their copy 
appeal remain unchanged. 





Thrills — Westinghouse has a 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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light bulb, smaller than a golf ball, 
that creates ozone in the air it suf- 
fuses, and kills odors. This, and nu- 
merous other lighting products, are 
undergoing constant experimentation 
in the company’s laboratories to bring 
the discoveries of scientists down to 
everyday use for both utility and 
pleasure. “It is our aim,” so SAMUEL 
G. H1pseEn, director of applied light- 
ing, said in a recent talk, “to teach 
people how to get thrills out of light.” 





Inflation —““The threat to the 
country from inflation is almost as 
grave as that from imperialist Com- 
munist aggression,’ CHARLES E. 
WILson reminded us upon resigning 
from his former mobilization post. 
Curiously, a Chinese propaganda sheet 
bears witness to the inflation danger. 
Normally selling for five cents a copy, 
its subscription price is listed as $500 
a copy. In Chinese dollars, of course. 


How to Quit—Noted not only 
for his decisiveness but in similar 
measure for his promptness and firm- 
ness in acting upon his decisions, Mr. 
Wilson was described by JAMEs REs- 
TON, veteran Washington observer 
of The New York Times as a “mag- 
nificent quitter.” “He leaves,” wrote 
Reston, “with a flourish. He always 
slams the door when he departs, and 
fortunately he never stays mad very 
long.” Where to, next? Possibly 
back to General Electric, but not as 
its president; this time he closed the 
door of that office behind him, softly 
but with finality. No leave of ab- 
sence. He resigned. 





Milestone—Doubtless the larg- 
est single mailing in its history was 
recorded last February 28 by the 
Baltimore Post Office. On that day, 
Baltimore & Ohio commemorated the 
125th anniversary of the granting of 
its state charter. To its “Kinfolk and 
Friends, Far and Wide,” B. & O. 
sent brief, informal letters of greeting. 
The road’s initials were penned in a 
signature that looked like “Bob.” The 
letter was enclosed in a spécial enve- 
lope cachet, bore the new Baltimore 
& Ohio commemorative stamp and 
the cancellation of the Baltimore Post 
Office. The first issue of commemo- 
rative stamps was 110 million, a neat 
tribute to, and a tidy promotion for, 
America’s first common carrier. 


APRIL 9, 1952 





This advertisement is not an offer to sell or a solicitation of an offer to buy these 
securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


Not a New Issue 





966,000 Shares 


Colorado Interstate Gas Company 


Common Stock 
(Par Value $5 per Share) 





Price $26.75 per Share 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from such of the several 
underwriters, including the undersigned, as may legally offer these 
securities in compliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


Union Securities Corporation 
The First Boston Corporation 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 
Wertheim & Co. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Eastman, Dillon & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Lazard Fréres & Co. Lehman Brothers 
Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 
White, Weld & Co. 
Johnston, Lemon & Co. 


Boettcher and Company 


April 2, 1952 
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The Economical Way to Improve Your Investment Results: 


SUBSCRIBE FOR FINANCIAL WORLD NOW 





FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. (Apr. 9) 


For enclosed $20 (check or M.O.) please enter my order for FINANCIAL 
WORLD's 4-Part Investment Service, one year, including new 1952- 
Revised $5.00 “FACTOGRAPH" BOOK (Ready late Summer, 1952). 
(or, send $11 for 6 months’ subscription with FACTOGRAPH BOOK) 
(0 Check here if subscription is NEW. . . . [-] Check here if RENEWAL 
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Armco 





Net Sales and Other Revenues . 
Income Before Federal Income and 
Excess Profits Taxes . 


Provision for Federal Income a en Profits Taxes 


Net Earnings 
Net Earnings per 


Shere “ Cuainen Stock . 


Preferred Dividends 


Common Dividend 


s 


Cash Dividends per Share at Commns Stock 


Earnings Retained i 


Book Value per Share of Common Stock at oe end 


in the Business . 


A report 


Armco Steel Corporation 


*1951 based on 5,213,530 shares outstanding at December 31. 
1950 based on 3,922,172 shares — the average number of shares 
outstanding during that year. 


Assets 
Total Current 


FINANCIAL POSITION 


Assets . 


Investments—Net 


Property, Pla 


nt and Beeeiganiet “Net ; 


Prepaid Expenses 


Total . 


Liabilities and 


Capital 


Total Current Liabilities _— 
Long-Term Debt (less current portion) . 
Operating Reserves . 


Net Worth . 
Total . 





19511950 
. $541,252,817 $444,298,724 
104,145,779 95,173,733 
69,141,292 48,173,228 
35,004,487 47,000,505 
6.69* 11.76* 
139,570 880,609 
14,758,593 15,701,546 
3.00 4.00 
20,106,324 30,418,350 
53.65 53.08 
. $189,779,933 $186,904,543 
23,796,782 16,428,663 
197,201,341 164,043,422 
5,236,462 4,743,891 
. $416,014,518 $372,120,519 


- $ 70,766,626 $ 77,702,484 





59,096,995 60,920,000 
6,459,794 5,473,641 
279,691,103 228,024,394 
.$416,014,518  $372,120,519 


A free copy of our complete 1951 Annual Report, which contains many interesting 
facts and figures concerning Armco Steel Corporation, will be sent to you on request. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION \amcy 


Middletown, Ohio, with Plants and Sales Offices from Coast to Coast 
The Armco International Corporation, World-Wide 
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STROM ncorng, 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
The Directors of Daystrom, Incorporated 
(formerly ATF Incorporated) on March 25, 
1952, declared a regular 1 eg dividend 


le May 15, 1952, 
record April 28, 1952. 








American Type Founders offers the world’s most 
complete line of printing equipment. 














OPERATING UNITS: 
* 
AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS 
DAYSTROM 
ELECTRIC 
* 
DAYSTROM 
FURNITURE 


DAYSTROM 
INSTRUMENTS 


DAYSTROM 
LAMINATES 








DIVIDENDS DECLARED 





Stocks on major exchanges normally | 


sell ex-dividend three full business days 


before the record date. 


Company 
Air-Way Elec. Appl...Q25c 
Amer. Distilling ...... Q50c 
Amer. News ....... BM25c 
Amer. Viscose......... 50c 


Anaconda Wire & Cable. .75c 
Arkansas Natural Gas. .30c 


Austin, Nichols ........ 15c 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamil. .Q15c 
Benrus Watch ....... Q20c 
Best Foods .......... 50c 
Bliss (E. W.) Co.....Q25c 
Brooklyn Un. Gas....Q75c 


Burroughs Add. Mach..Q20c 
Bush Terminal Co...... 10c 


Caterpillar Tractor ..... 75c 
Cent. Hudson G. & E....15c 
Cincinnati G. & E....... 50c 
Clinchfield Coal ...... Q25c 

SOP ins ce cceece caret E25c 


Combustion Engineer- 


ing-Superheater ....Q75c 
Crown Cork & Seal..... 25c 
Daystrom Inc. ........ Q25c 
Dayton Rubber ........ 50c 
Detroit-Mich. Stove. ..Q15c 
i ere ae Q25c 
Diamond Match ...... 050c 
Dominion Bridge ....*0Q40c 
Dresser Industries ..... 40c 
Elastic Stop Nut....... 25c 
Emerson Radio & Ph..Q25c 
Fort Pitt Brew........ QOl5c 


Gladding McBean ....Q25c 
Goodyear Tire & Rub..Q75c 


Green (H. L.) Co.....Q50c 
Hartford Elec. Lt.. .Q6834c 
i, eres 15c 
i a? Serre Q45c 
Illinois Terminal R.R..Q20c 
Interchem. Corp. ....... 40c 
Int'l Utilities ........ Q30c 
Kennedy’s Inc. ....... Q30c 
Lee Rubber & Tire...Q75c 

ME 475% ote kaka sree E50c 
Ci. 6 vcvaviiwed Q60c 
Long Is. Lighting. ..Q22%4c 


Louis. & Nashville R.R..Q$1 
Mack TY@tks ..0%.<0663 25c 
Mapes Cons. Mfg.....Q60c 
Oklahoma Natural Gas. .50c 
sae e $1.25 
Pere," DOCS oo cessis 45c - 
Pittston Co. QO 
Pub. Service (Colo.) ..Q35c 
Raymond Concrete Pile. Q50c 


BF isa olaasaseuwe E25c 
Rayonier Inc......... 37Mc 
ee eee Q50c 
Rochester Gas & El...Q56c 
St. Lawrence Corp...*Q50c 
Scranton Elec......... Q25c 
Shawinigan Water 

eet ee Q30c 
Stone Container ........ 20c 


Union Oil (Calif.)....Q50c 
Washington Gas Lt..Q37%c 
West Kentucky Coal. .Q50c 
Wheeling & Lake Erie 
Q$1.4334 
Omitted 
Elgin Sweeper, 


nessee Brewing. 


BM— Bi- Monthly. 
tra. S—Semi-annual. 


Hidrs. 
Pay- of : 
able Record [ 
5-1 4-18 
4-30 4-21 
Sis & 3 
5-1 4-16 
4-22 4-19 
4-29 4-7 
5-1 4-2 
4-30 4-10 
5-1 4-15 
4-24 4-4 
5-1 4-11 
5- 1 4- 9 
6-10 5-16 
5-5 4-18 
5-10 4-18 
5-1 4-10 
5-15 4-15 
4-18 4-10 
4-18 4-10 
4-28 4-14 
5-16 4-8 
5-15 4-28 
4-25 4-10 
4-21 4-10 
4-21 4-11 
5-1 4-10 
5-23 4-30 
6-16 6-2 
5-1 415 
4-15 4-5 
4-30 4-15 
4-21 4-4 
6-16 5-15 
S- 1). 85 
5-1 4-15 
5-1 4-15 
4-30 4-9 
5-1 4-16 
6-2 5-16 
6-2 5-9 
4-20 4-15 
5-1 4-15 
5-1 4-15 
a ee 
5-1 4-11 
6-12 5-1 
4-21 4ll 
6-14 5-29 
5-15 4-30 
5-1 4-21 
4-30 4-9 
4-24 4-10 
5-1 4-14 
1. ae 
5-1 4-21 
5-15 4-25 
5-1 4-15 
4-25 4-15 
4-25 4-4 
5-1 4-10 
5-26 4-15 
4-24 4-12 
5-10 4-11 
5-1 4-15 
ee 
1) op 


* Canadian currency. 
OQO—Quarterly. 


New England Confec- 
tionery, St. Lawrence Flour Mills, 


Ten- 


E—Ex- 
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STANDARD OIL unprsy41 


~and Subsidiaries 


Report New All-Time Highs 


One billion and 76 million dollars expended since 
January 1, 1946, by the Standard Oil Company (Indi- 
ana) and its subsidiaries on a long-range expansion 
program coupled with maximum use of facilities dur- 
ing 1951 resulted in a new record in sales and earnings. 
This is a continuation of the trend which has made the 
company’s growth in the last ten years the most rapid 


SALES IN 1951 TOTALED $1,499,000,000 compared with $1,268,- 

000,000 in 1950, highest previous year. Petroleum product 

prices continued to average slightly below 1948 levels. | 
The volume of product sales was up 10% over the previous 

year, and almost every piece of refinery and transportation 

equipment was used to capacity. 


NET EARNINGS FOR 1951 WERE $148,697,356 or $9.71 per share 
despite higher taxes which totaled $130,435,000 or $8.51 
per share. Earnings were higher than in any previous year, 
and compare with $123,581,477 or $8.09 per share in 1950, - 
and $102,668,228 or $6.72 per share in 1949. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURES for 1951, as anticipated, showed a sharp 
increase, totaling $183,064,000 as compared with $127,- 
439,000 in 1950. More than half of this amount went for 
production, mainly for buying leases and drilling wells. 
Expenditures for 1952 are expected to be substantially 
higher than during 1951, but will depend to a consider- 
able extent on the availability of steel and other materials. 


for any decade in its history. Comparing 1951 with 
1941, many significant Company figures have more than 
doubled. Net production has increased 145%; pipeline 
transportation 154% ;refineryruns 67% ;volume of products 
sold 76%; total assets 124%. Most of these gains exceed 
the average for the industry as a whole. They again 
justify the vigorous and extensive expansion program. 


TOTAL ASSETS at the end of 1951 were $1,801,000,000 com- 
pared with $1,640,000,000 for 1950, and represented an in- 
crease of 124% over 1941. This increase was due largely to 
continued investment in facilities for production and for 
manufacturing, transportation, and marketing. 


EMPLOYEES AT THE END OF 1951 numbered 49,740, or 3,000 
more than at the end of 1950. Employee earnings and bene- 
fits were higher than ever before. The company’s new 
Savings and Stock Bonus Plan brought the number of 
employee-stockholders to over 24,000 this year. 


NUMBER OF STOCKHOLDERS totaled 116,800 on December 31, 
1951. No institutional stockholder owned so much as 4% 
of the stock, and no individual owned so much as 1%. 
Dividends were paid in 1951 for the 58th consecutive year. 
Again this year, as in the past, re-investment of profits has 
increased the equity of stockholders’ ownership. 





CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES 


And Summary of Earnings Retained and Invested in the Business 
for the years 1951 and 1950 


1951 1950 
Sales and operating revenues.......... $1,539,119,806 $1,302,990,269 
Dividends, interest, and other income. . 19,927,173 15,192,867 





Total income........ $1,559,046,979 $1,318,183,136 





DEDUCT: 

Materials used, salaries and wages, op- 
erating and general expenses other 
than those shown below.......... 

Depreciation, depletion, and amortiza- 

tion of properties— + 


$1,180,806,361 $1,011,500,231 


eee ee ee eee 51,122,254 48,661,531 
— amortization of drilling 
and development costs, and loss on 
retirements and abandonments. . 35,849,657 33,999,917 
Federal income and excess profits taxes 91,703,000 54,129,000 
Other taxes (exclusive of taxes amount- 
ing to $205,883,340 in 1951 and 
$183,196,467 in 1950 collected from 
customers for government agencies) 38,731,649 33,891,115 
Enea Men. ats. di witieletecsiiins 6,102,700 6,898,072 
Minority stockholders’ interest in net 
earnings of subsidiaries ........... 6,034,002 5,521,793 





Total deductions..... 
NOE CUR ENEIINE sors ce ino oN etcaesis edverens 


Dividends paid by Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana)— , 

Regular dividends paid wholly in cash 

— $2.25 per share in 1951 and $2 in 1950 


Extra dividends paid in capital stock of 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
—339,160 shares in 1951 and 165,325 
shares in 1950 at average carryin 
value—together with equalizing cas 
ye rag in lieu of fractional shares. 

Market values on dates of distribu- 
tion were equivalent to $1.7037 in 
1951 and $1.1353 in 1950 per share 
pr - epee Oil Company (Indiana) 
stoc 


$1,410,349,623 
$ 148,697,356 


$1,194,601,659 
$ 123,581,477 








$ 34,436,449 $ 30,563,032 


10,643,939 
41,206,971 
82,374,506 


Sh eeranihnle eer are ai orehe a vie kaka av aie a 4 10,563,892 
Total dividends paid. $ 45,000,341 $ 
Balance of earnings retained.......... $ 103,697,015 $ 
Earnings retained and invested in the 
business at beginnipg of year........ 


Earnings retained and invested in the 
business at end of year............. 








669,562,973 587,188,467 





$ _ 773,259,988* $ 669,562,973 


*Including $197,000,000 restricted by terms of debenture and bank- 
loan agreements of subsidiary companies and about $37,300,000 of 
earnings of pipeline subsidiaries segregated under provisions of 
Consent Decree in Elkins Act suit. 











THE STORY IN FIGURES 





1951 1950 1949 
FINANCIAL 
Total income......... $1,559,000,000 $1,318,000,000 $1,170,000,000 
Net earnings....... 148,700,000 123,580,000 102,670,000 
Net earnings per share $9.71 $8.09 $6.72 
Dividends paid..... $ 45,000,000 $ 41,210,000 $ 38,050,000 
Dividends paid per 
ee ere $3.954* $3.135* $2.687* 


*Including $1:704, $1.135, and $0.687 as the market values on September 

14, 1951, Tiscceier 11, 1950, and December 12, 1949, respectively, of 

the dividends in capital stock of Standard Oil Company (New Jersey). 
Earnings retained in 

the business. ..... $ 103,700,000 $ 82,370,000 $ 64,620,000 
Capital expenditures. $ 183,100,000 $ 127,400,000 $ 134,700,000 
Net worth, at the 

yoer amd... ....... $1,272,000,000 $1,166,000,000 $1,083,000,000 
Book value per share, 

at the year end... $83.00 $76.27 $70.88 


PRODUCTION 
Crude oil and natural 
gas liquids, pro- 
duced, net, barrels. 
Oil wells owned, net, 
at the year end... 
Gas wells owned, net, 
at the year end... 


MANUFACTURING 
Crude oil run at refin- 
eries, barrels...... 
Crude running capac- 
ity, at year end, 
barrels per day... 


MARKETING 
Total sales in dollars. 
Bulk plants operated, 


94,990,000 78,130,000 71,100,000 
9,043 8,724 8,440 
1,106 945 807 


187,600,000 168,700,000 150,000,000 


548,000 499,500 472,300 


$1,499,000,000 $1,268,000,000 $1,125,000,000 


at the year end... 4,528 4,521 4,511 
Retail outlets served, 
at the year end... 31,130 31,020 30,870 
TRANSPORTATION 
Pipelines owned, at 
the year end, miles 16,180 15,440 15,400 
Pipeline traffic, mil- 
ion barrel miles. . . 140,600 129,200 117,100 
Tankerand bargetraf- 
fic, million barrel 
Pes i'd aa aware 99,510 102,400 97,590 
PEOPLE 
Stockholders, at the 
VON OON: . éctss. 116,800 96,090 96,810 
Employees, at the 
ak eee 49,740 46,740 46,740 





. . . Copies of the 1951 Annual Report available on request as long as the supply 
lasts. Write Standard Oil Company, 910 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 80, Ill. 











Burroughs 


208th 
CONSECUTIVE CasH DIVIDEND 


A dividend of twenty cents 
($.20) a share has been declared 
upon the stock of BURROUGHS 
ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, 
payable June 10, 1952, to share- 
holders of record at the close of 
business May 16, 1952. 


SHELDON F. HA tt, Secretary 


Detroit, Michigan, 
March 28, 1952. 

















nee Wisco’ 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


Dividend Notice 


Directors of the American Viscose 
Corporation at their regular meeting 
on April 2, 1952, declared dividends 
of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
($1.25) per share on the five per cent 
(5%) cumulative preferred stock and 
fifty cents (50¢) per share on the 
common stock, both payable on May 
1, 1952, to shareholders of record at 
the close of business on April 16, 
1952. 


WILLIAM H. BROWN 
Secretary 




















Note Our New Address 


EDWARD WILLMS CO. 
Now Located 


15 PARK ROW 
New York 38, N. Y. 
REctor 2-3019 


CREATIVE DRAFTING 
MAPS: 


Airline — Utility 
Decorative — Business 


CHARTS: 


Pictorial — Economic 
Display — Business 


PLANS: 


Technical — Perspective 
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Street News 











Northern Pacific can eat its cake and have it—Sham- 


rock Oil & Gas dresses up a bond issue prospectus 


propos of the sensational advance 
in Northern Pacific Railroad 
stock and some of the stories being 
told about it, some of the old-timers 
recall a tale of the roaring 1920s. Tips 
were flying around rapidly and nearly 
all were making good. A man who 
was given Bosch Magneto as a good 
thing forgot the name. But he re- 
called in the broker’s office next day 
that it had something to do with an 
automobile and took a chance on 
Stewart-Warner which turned out to 
be a faster mover than Bosch. 

Getting back to the current sensa- 
tion—Northern Pacific—there is the 
revelation that Ohio Match Com- 
pany quietly bought up nearly seven 
per cent of the road’s stock in order 
to get into a better position to bargain 
for a long term supply of pine wood. 
Ohio Match got what it wanted, with 
a phenomenal oil-stock profit to boot. 
On the day the stock, acquisition was 
revealed, the buyer had a paper profit 
of 230 per cent. 

As for the Northern Pacific, it can 
eat its cake and have it. It can sell 
the standing timber on its property 
and keep the oil that lies beneath it— 
if any. 


The primary purpose of a pros- 
pectus issued under the Securities 
Act is to tell the whole story about 
the security offered for sale. “Com- 
plete disclosure” is how the Act de- 
scribes it. There is no reason, how- 
ever, why the issuer should not at the 
same time make the prospectus a sales 
brochure. That has been done 
through the medium of pictures on 
not more than a dozen cases in the 
nearly two decades since the Act was 
put in force. Now comes a new de- 
vice—the issuer’s trade mark right on 
the front cover. Shamrock Oil & 
Gas Company did it in its recent bond 
issue, a fresh shamrock—colored, of 
course, in green. The offering was 


made in the week of St. Patrick’s 
| Day. 





It may never be known how 
close the voluntary credit restraint 
program came to the rocks at that 
meeting in Washington three days 
after Mr. Truman ordered an abandon- 
ment of one phase of the curb on infla- 
tion. He had directed the then Defense 
Mobilization Director Charles E. 
Wilson to exempt state and municipal 
bond issues from the restraints. Sev- 
eral members of the National Volun- 
tary Credit Restraint Committee went 
to that Friday meeting in Washing- 
ton convinced that this was just a 
first illustration of how political ex- 
pediency (in a presidential election 
year) might be given priority. Some 
committee members were for resign- 
ing right there and then, lest the 
whole program disintegrate and the 
committee get the blame. 

Cooler heads prevailed. It was de-. 
cided to keep the organization intact 
against the day when _ inflationary 
forces might expand. Back in the 
heads of everyone who has been 
working on the restraint program is 
the thought that if it should fail, a 
capital issues committee, publicly di- 
rected, will take-its place. That hap- 
pened in World War 1. 


Even its keenest competitors 
gave credit without stint to the First 
Boston Corporation for breaking the 
jam of undigested issues that threat- 
ened the market in the last week of 
March. What looked like the begin- 
ning of an investors’ strike was set- 
tled by the skillful handling of the 
Pacific Gas & Electric issue. 


New Corporate Issues 


Registered With SEC 


Consolidated Edison Company of 
New York, Inc.: $50,000,000 first and re- 
funding 33s due 1982. (Offered March 
26 at 102.384%.) 

Southern California Gas Compan 
$30,000,000 first 3%4s due 1982. (Offered 
March 26 at 101. 50%.) 


Arizona Public Service Company: 
FINANCIAL WORLD 












400,000 shares of common stock. 


(Of- 
fered March 26 at $12.75 per share.) 


Southern Production Company, Inc.: 
$12,500,000 convertible debenture 3%s 
due 1967. (Offered March 26 at 100%.) 


Oklahoma Gas and Electric Company: 
$12,000,000 first 334s due 1982. (Offered 


March 26 at 101.4213%.) 


Canadian Chemical & Cellulose Com- 
pany, Ltd.: 1,000,000 shares of common 


stock. 
share.) 


Solar Aircraft Company: 


Offered March 27 at $15.50 per 
120,000 


shares of common stock. (Offered April 


1 at $19 per share.) 





Financial World 
Factograph 
Quarterly Index 


The Factographs indexed. herewith are 
those published in FINANCIAL WorLD dur- 
ing January, February and March, 1952. 
The index to Factographs appearing in the 
second quarter of 1952 will be published in 


a July issue. 





Company Date -_™ 
Addressograph-Multigraph .........-+-+-++ Feb. 13 
Affiliated Gas Equipment...............-- Feb. 27 30 
Alpha Portland Cement.............------ Mar. 5 28 
American Hide & Leather.............--- Feb. 13 23 
American TES .cccccccccccccccccscecccsee Mar. 5 28 
American Molasses ........-.--2ee+seeeee Jan. 9 26 
American Ship Building................. Jan. 23 62 
American Sumatra Tobacco............... Jan. 16 30 
Anderson, Clayton & Company...........-. Jan. 23 62 
Bagels CHE diwiks vera c ewes iv sdzed ees Feb. 27 28 
Caroling Power & Light.............-..+- Jan. 9 28 
Carpetite® BROCE... ccc cc ccccce ssc eeccecs Jan. 9 28 
Chickatien Catton Oll. i. cccescccccccccces Jan. 9 26 
CURIE, BE. Sav ccbcctec et cesets te ath Jan. 30 28 
Colorado Wuel & Iron..........--..++-+6: Feb. 20 30 
Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric....... Feb. 6 28 
Cooper-Bessemer .........-0ee eee ceeceee Jan. 16 31 
De Sere peaneeee Feb. 6 28 
Creameries of America, Inc................ Mar. 5 28 
Cutlor-Hamimner, Ine. i ccsciecdecceceecte. Feb, 27 30 
Po RR eer re Jan. 30 28 
DOOV IEEE. SEO ood 00th conc ccieesnases Feb. 6 28 
pe ee a aes i eo Mar. 12 31 
Distillers Corporation—Seagrams ......... Mar. 12 31 
De. FOE Ge . v6 ik Saskcccecesccync seam §& 28 
tities ninmednnsycan aaeeade Feb. 6 28 
WI IE ois nik wcteasaweecccencdeude Jan. 23 62 
Fe ee oe ogioed Mar. 19 31 
ee 8 Mar. 26 28 
WI nc cou eiK we ctcte vcs ncaee Jan. 16 28 
IN. 55. oe, oee.s trees < ems aay Feb. 20 30 
WEEE” 8.n'5 sc Bede ghs ss us har nts cae Feb. 20 30 
oe) Ee ee re Jan. 30 28 
GIS, oho cs a cc deuda wok cannabe Mar. 26 28 
CO I Sas 46-5 05 canna ap wk ss ell Jan. 30 28 
Great Western Sugar..................0. Mar. 12 31 
Hayes Industries, Inc..................... Feb. 20 30 
Hilton Hotels ........ ae vice panko eas-onee Jan. 16 28 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical............ Jan. 9 26 
Lane Bryant, Incorporated................ Jan. 16 81 
ee: @ & See Peer Feb. 27 28 
te 8 eo Jan. 16 30 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc................. Feb. 13 28 
Middle South Utilities................... Mar. 19 31 
ee eee fer Jan. 23 62 
SUMED. TE Fig hs Paka eke seman 406d 0% Mar. 26 28 
ER Re pee eee eee or Feb. 13 28 
Quarterly Index: 

Factographs published Oct.-Dec. 1951...Jan. 16 28 
Poser GL 6 i555 ett AY Jan. 16 28 
Pepperell Manufacturing ................. Jan. 9 28 
Raytheon Manufacturing ................. Jan. 9 26 
uw .. OR Pree ee 31 
Regal THOME Bs IL A. dns Jan. 9 28 
ean, TN ois ok ces os bo nas Cap ine Jan. 16 30 
Smith (L. C.) & Corona Typewriters. ... - ».Feb. 27 28 
Squibb (i Ti), Be MOMS. occ cccncvccscess Feb. 27 28 
Starrett (L. S.).......... SE apes Pek Jan. 16 31 

unbeam Corporation .................... Jan. 16 28 
DU Cai ahaa ick Sodio ph ey eeen Feb. 27 30 
ne, Ge RAR Pa ae: Jan. 16 30 
Swit GB so ee a Mar. 19 31 


Visking Corporation 
Wayne Knitting Mills.................... 







































THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
MARCH 31, 1952 


RESOURCES 





Cash and Due from Banks . 
U. S. Government Obligations 
State and Municipal Securities 
Other Securities . . .. 
Biostgeages . 1 wt 
0 
Accrued Interest Receivable 


Customers’ Acceptance Liability 


Banking Houses . .. . 
OCehet ASOMG. 2-4 2 © » 


LIABILITIES 





ee ee ee 
Foreign Funds Borrowed . 
Dividend Payable May 1, 1952 
Reserves—Taxes and Expenses 
Other Liabilities . ... 


Acceptances Outstanding 
Less: In Portfolio . .« « « 


Capital Funds: 


Capital Stock. 
$7400.00 Shares- 
15 Par) 


+ 


- $111,000,000.00 


Surplus » « « 189,000,000.00 
Undivided 
Profits . . .  64,276,526.74 





$1,473,757,542.72 
1,105,955,367.51 
305,373,187.00 
255,452,350.13 
62,549,952.18 
2,154,668,682.29 
10,912,022.96 
44,826,053.53 
28,424,063.45 
4,960,372.10 
$5,446,879,593.87 











$4,988,540,256.61 
831,433.00 
2,960,000.00 
29,966,056.81 
14,992,536.49 


52,379,819.96 
7,067,035.74 


364,276,526.74 
$5,446,879,593.87 











United States Government and other securities carried at 
$512,357,113.00 were pledged to secure public and trust de- 
posits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





































STOCK 


FACTOGRAPHS 








Southern California Edison Company 





Incorporated: 1909, California; established 1896. Office: 601 W. Fifth 
Street, Los Angeles 53, Calif. Annual meeting: Third Friday in April. 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 1951): All classes, 76,298. 


Capitalization: 


Niet ROL. co 2cGse ss cb ddcae sb asGs ci sctwiecae Sp aeaee ee $268,000,000 
*Original preferred 5% cum. ($25 par)........eeeeeeeeeees 160,000 shs 
tPreferred 4.82% cum. ($25 par).........ccccccccccccccece 1,653,429 shs 
{Preferred 4.88% cum. ($25 Par)........ccccccccccccccvece 798,492 shs 
{Preferred 4.08% cum. ($25 par)........cccececeecsecccncs 1,000,000 shs 
T$Preference 4.48% cum. conv. ($25 par).......e.eeeeeeeeee 1,477,547 shs 
i£#Preference 4.56% cum. conv. ($25 par).......e.ceeeesece 384,827 shs 
Cameinais MhacK CELSO oko is asi keh cap pcsrcstupsesdctoase 4,515,126 shs 


*Not callable; entitled to highest rate on any preferred and participates 
with common after latter has received as much. {Callable at $29.50 
through May 31, 1952, $29.25 through May 31, 1957 then lower. tCallable 
at $27 through December 31, 1952, $26.75 through December 31, 1957, 
then lower. {Callable at $26.25 through May 31, 1955, then lower. 
— into 0.85312 share of common. #Convertible into 0.921 share 
of common. 


Business: Furnishes electric service to areas in central and 
southern California with a population of approximately 
2,850,000. Company is one of the largest contractual users of 
Hoover Dam power. Territory is notable for agriculture, oil, 
motion pictures and increasing industrial facilities. 

Management: Highly regarded in the utility field. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory for a utility. Working 
capital December 31, 1951, $9.4 million; ratio, 1.2-to-1; cash 
and special deposits, $9.4 million; U.S. Gov’ts, $14.0 million. 
Book value of common stock $31.75 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred and 
preference stocks; on common, 1910 to date. 

Outlook: Industrial expansion of territory served with 
rapid growth of population (adding to residential require- 
ments) indicate further uptrend in gross revenues. Despite 
higher costs generally, net should hold up. 

Comment: Preferred issues are of investment caliber; com- 
mon is a well-situated income producer. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
*Earned per share... $1.67 $1.72 $1.94 $2.05 $2.03 $3.19 $3.18 $2.98 
yEarned per share... 1.67 1.71 1.92 2.03 2.00 3.12 3.12 2.92 
Dividends paid ..... 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.75 2.00 2.00 
ME: eeu sensstsuecd 27 3656 39% 34% 30% 35% 36% 35% 
| ee ee 225% 27% 39% 27 25% 293% 31% 32% 


*Consolidated basis, on average shares. Consolidated, on outstanding shares. 





Winn & Lovett Grocery Company 








Incorporated: 1928, Florida; established 1920. Office: 1357 West Beaver 
Street, Jacksonville 3, Fla. Annual meeting: Last Tuesday in September. 
Number of stockholders (June 30, 1951): Preferred, 300; common, 2,300. 
Capitalization: 

*$4,900 000 
RON EE ong onde s cncnnccemewenakaunaxerce $1,350,000 shs 


*Notes payable. 1487,622 shares (36.1%) owned by four Davis brothers 
(or the management), February 6, 1952 
Digest: Company and subsidiaries operate 177 retail self- 
service, cash-and-carry food stores under the names Lovett’s, 
Table Supply, Piggly Wiggly, Margaret Ann and Steiden; 
149 are in Florida, 19 in Kentucky, 7 in Georgia and 2 in 
Indiana. Also operates 9 Economy Wholesale stores (8 in 
Florida and 1 in Georgia). In 1951, acquired Southeastern 
Foods (making mayonnaise, salad dressings and peanut but- 
ter), Potato Distributors (vegetable wholesaler) and B. 
Fischer & Co. (packer of Astor coffee, tea and spices). 
Working capital January 12, 1952, $10.2 million; ratio, 2.3-to-1; 
cash, $5.3 million; inventories, $12.3 million. Common divi- 
dend payments 1934 to date. 
*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
tYears ended June 30 1945. 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Earned per share.... $0.35 $1.35 $1.26 1$0.63 $1.36 $2.01 $1.82 x$0.85 
Calendar years 


Dividends paid ..... 0.23 §0.27 0.33 0.40 0.47 0.73 6.90 0.25 
OS ok ccicen cat 14% 9% 8% Th 9% 15 17% = 17; 
WUD ccoesscrsecoce 5% 5% COHCOCHSCOC«*CC(‘z_OH:SCOC*dSSMCOC‘«*éd‘T 





“Adjusted for 3-for-1 stock splits in 1945 and 1950. {Years ended December 31 
through 1947. {Six months to June 30 (fiscal year changed). §Also paid 1/20 of a 
share of $50 par preferred stock (redeemed in 1952). {Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 
February 18, 1952; ‘‘over-the-counter’’ bid prices through 1951. x—Twenty-eight 
weeks to January 12 (approximate first fiscal half) vs. $0.90 in same 1950-51 period. 
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Spencer Chemical Company 





Incorporated: 1941, Missouri, to construct and operate the Jayhawk Ord- 
nance Works for the Government; leased this plant and commenced com- 
mercial production in 1946; has since acquired others. Office: 610 Dwight 
B’ldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in October. 
Number of stockholders (June 30, 1951): Preferred, 374; common, 3,217. 


Capitalization: 

i a reer reir cr tes rere $15,000,000 
*Preferred stock 4.60% cum. ($100 par)..........ecceeceees 84,970 shs 
+Preferred stock 4.50% cum. conv. second ($50 par)........ - 125,000 shs 
Common GOCE GOS HE a5 5 kpc vein cngic<sisaaeswecnesces --1,000,000 shs 


*Callable for sinking fund at $102 through July 1, 1952, $101.75 
through July 1, 1953, then gradually lower to $100 after July 1, 1958; 
callable otherwise at $104 through July 1, 1952, then less $0.50 each year 
to $101.50 after July 1, 1956. {Callable for sinking fund at $50 begin- 
ning 1953; otherwise at $51.50 through September 15, 1956, $51 there- 
after; convertible into common stock share for share. 


Business: Company manufactures heavy chemicals. In the 
1949-50 fiscal year (latest detailed), synthetic anhydrous am- 
monia and other industrial chemicals represented 34.4% of 
sales, agricultural chemicals 63% and carbon dioxide products 
2.6%. Principal markets are midwestern. | 

Management: Competent and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital June 30, 1951, 
$8.4 million; ratio, 5.1-to-1; cash and equivalent, $7.2 million. 
Book value of common stock, $13.30 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon, 1947 to date. 

Outlook: Plant modernization and addition of new plants, 
enabling use of natural gas as raw material instead of coke, 
are cutting down costs. Prices hold strong with sales ex- 
panding under demand from chemical, fertilizer and other 
industrial users. Rising taxes, however, restrict earnings. 

Comment: Stock is semi-speculative in character. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 





Years ended June 30 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share........ *$0.09 $2.68 $2.14 $3.50 $4.39 +$4.23 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ........ N.A. $0.24 $0.32 10.52 1.40 1,80 
MMS Gon awecccuacdeck sos Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange—— §36 47 
SION cs caweiee how a enemies November 14, 1951—————— §22 41 





*Twenty-eight days through June 30. Includes $0.89 from sale of oil and gas 
interests. {Fiscal years; not available for calendar years. §Over-the-counter bid 
prices. N.A.—Not available. 





Waukesha Motor Company 





Incorporated: 1906, Wisconsin. Office: St. Paul Avenue, Waukesha, Wis. 
Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in October. Number of stockholders: 
September 6, 1951): 3,066. 


Capitalization: 


ee ee i ech OE EE Oe EC Te ee rr ee None 
Capital seeck (0G DOR) oss isiisstiscsccevessecess Eee Ee Ser 600,000 shs 


Business: Important independent manufacturer of gasoline 
diesel and fuel oil internal combustion engines ranging from 
8 to 430 horsepower, for farm, industrial and transportation 
uses. In recent years, has been actively engaged in develop- 
ment of diesel engines and air-conditioning units. 

Management: Aggressive. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital July 31, 1951, 
$11.6 million; ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash and equivalent, $2.9 million; 
U. S. tax notes, $3.1 million; inventories, $10.1 million. Book 
value of stock, $25.58 per share. 

Dividend Record: Continuous payments 1922 to date. 


Outlook: Company’s position has improved, but sales and 
earnings will continue to follow a cyclical pattern. Growth 
possibilities reside in expanding demand for diesel equip- 
ment and railroad car air-conditioning. 


Comment: Stock is a typical business cycle issue. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended July 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.... $2.23 $1.52 $1.53 $4.54 $3.94 $1.70 $1.05 +$8.52 
Calendar years e 


*Dividends paiq .... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1,25 1,25 1.00 1.00 1,25 
BGR 8 Sovecteviaces 22% 33% 34% 28) 20 14 17 20 
BIOW GSsuwieesanadeee 15% 20 20 Te int ig be ne 


*Less 2.92% Wisconsin dividend tax. +After $0.36 renegotiation reserve. 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: 1952 1951 

6 Months to March 1 

Consolidated Textile ..... $0.33 $1.24 

6 Months to February 29 

Corby (H.) Distillery.... *0.37 *0.56 

Nat’l Linen Service...... 0.38 0.48 

Schenley Industries ...... 1.94 3.99 

Seeger Refrigerator...... 1.87 1.63 

3 Months to February 29 

Awe TE cic inact 0.20 0.40 

Hooker Electrochemical .. 0.70 1.00 

Muelle® Brass” 6.5.68 6e% 1.29 1.42 

12 Months to January 31 

Kenmetr 6. TMB ic csccccces 1.42 2.86 

Montgomery Ward ...... 8.14 11.19 

6 Months to January 31 

South Coast Corp......... 0.46 1.61 

3 Months to January 26 

Arte & Gee. <.35.-. 0.21 1.70 

1951 1950 

12 Months to December 31 

ACF-Brill Motors ....... 2.60 D0.13 

Ainsworth Bite. oc .:6 ie. oc 0.82 1.60 

Air Reguttoom ..... 2.604: 2.69 3.15 

Alleghany Corp. ......... D0.23 0.43 

Aluminium Ltd. ......... *7.03 *8.76 

Aluminum Goods Mfg.... 1.27 3.86 
Amer. Chain & Cable..... 4.86 
Amer. Export Lines...... 1.91 


Amer, Safety Razor...... 
Amer. Viscose .......... 
Amer. Zinc, Lead & Smelt. 
Deewee Ge oo kee slic ince 7.02 
Bath Iron Works......... 
Benguet Cons. Mining.... 
Boeing Airplane ......... 
DON BO ottwesl cues 
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Century Ribbon Mills.... 1.34 
Chesebrough Mfg. ...:... 
Chicago Rivet & Mach.... 
Chic., Rock Island & Pac. 7.73 
Cincinnati Milling Mach.. 
Consolidated Coppermines 1.61 
Cooper-Bessemer Corp.... 
Creameries of America... 1.29 


E 
Borg-Warner Corp. ..... 8.84 12. 
Bower Roller Bearing.... 3.04 3. 
Braniff Airways ......... 1.34 i, 
Brooklyn Boro. Gas...... 9.17 3 
Bucyrus-Erie ...0sce<0is 3.67 2 
Buckeye Steel Castings... 6.39 a 
Bunker Hill & Sullivan 

WN Ps viotendin ee oetin's 2.81 3.16 
es een 1.31 2.21 
California Elec. Pwr...... 0.54 0.68 
Campbell, Wyant & Cannon 
POM .c55 5s fee ha ns 3.29 4.69 

Cannon Mills ........... c6.32 c3 
Carnation Ca. ........... 10.75 14 
Catalin Germ 66eo0ii. 0s 0.80 0 
Central Ohio Steel ...... 2.40 1 

1 

6 

4 
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Creole Petroleum ....... 7.82 6.45 
Denver & Rio Grande.... 18.10 12.49 
Derby Gas & Elec........ 1.45 2.08 
Dome ee Pos so *0.81 *0.95 
Driver-Harris ........... 8.89 8.77 
Duquesne Light ......... p18.33 = p16.75 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg....... 2.63 0.81 
Fruehauf Trailer ........ 3.94 5.59 
Gamble-Skogmo, Inc. .... 1.22 1.51 
Gaylord Container ...... 3.39 2.94 
Gen. Aniline & Film..... b0.62 b0.96 
Gen. Precision Equip..... 0.99 1.45 
Granby Cons. Mining.... *0.83 *0.43 
Grape TI ie ee 1.84 1.83 
Grayson-Robinson Stores. 1.60 2.31 
Greyhound RE Se ng 1,27 1.25 
Harbison-Walker Refract. 5.01 4.87 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1951 1950 
12 Months to December 31 


Sittcn Hotels’... 2.22.00 $2.38 $3.11 
Hollinger Cons. Gold..... *0.30 *0.51 
Howard Smith Paper.... *2.87 *3.17 
Hubbell (Harvey) ...... 4.39 4.68 
Inspiration Cons. Copper.. 3.63 3.34 
Int’l Mining Corp......... D0.08 D0.17 
pees 4.18 3.21 
ay 8) er 1.80 1.90 
Investors Royalty ........ 0.14 0.15 
Jones & Laughlin Steel... 4.76 7.36 
Kleinert (I. B.) Rubber.. 2.58 3.11 
Lees (James) & Sons.... 3.08 6.22 
Lily-Tulip Cup .......... 6.72 8.87 
Lockheed Aircraft ....... 2.55 3.22 
Long-Bell Lumber Corp.. a3.12 a3.56 
Louisiana Land & Explor. 2.87 3.05 
Magic Chef, Inc.......... 1.01 2.39 
po ie ree 1.31 2.29 
McWilliams Dredging ... 1.03 2.26 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott. 3.57 6.00 
Michigan Bumper ....... 1.29 1.43 
Midland Steel .......... 8.20 13.13 
Mid-West Abrasive ...... 0.67 


EE Soins na sakne 2.00 
Mining Corp. of Canada.. *1.28 
Mississippi River Fuel... 3.29 


Missouri Edison ......... 1.07 


* 
PNR NONWr 
SYLSePRgsS 
wD GH & O nNOS 


Moore-McCormack Lines. 5.30 
Munsingwear, Inc. ...... 2.43 . 
National Can...........; 0.85 0.42 
Nat’l Vulcanized Fibre... 2.73 | 3.06 
New Jersey Zinc......... 5.06 5.11 
N. Y. Hond. & Rosario 

I Sita 0 x seg eink 3.89 4.99 
Oliver United Filters..... b3.03 b1.69 
Og eee 4.59 5.19 
Park Utah Cons. Mines... ° 0.13 0.09 
Penna. Electric ....... ++ p24.43 p27.85 
Penna, Glass Sand....... 2.99 2.15 
Penna. Power & Light... 2.30 2.50 
I ar a 3.30 4.02 
Pfeiffer Brewing ........ 2.37 3.05 
Pfizer (Chas.) .......... 2.42 2.20 
Plymouth Oil ........... 4.24 3.50 
8 eee ee b3.87 b3.08 
io. 2 . 1.73 1.33 
Sere 0.99 1.03 
Republic Aviation ....... 2.92 2.34 
Revere Copper & Brass.. 5.39 8.47 
pS 7.05 5.76 
ps ree 1.70 1.78 
Safeway Stores ......... 2.26 4.84 
Saguenay Power ........ *4.69 *6.25 
Seaboard Oil (Del.)..... 5.26 4.99 
a ere 2.72 2.92 
Sears, Roebuck .......... 4.73 6.08 
SG rere 0.12 0.80 
South Penn Oil.......... 5.07 4.39 
a, 5.36 4.72 
Standard Oil (Cal.)...... 6.05 5.26 
Sterling Aluminum ...... L775... 328 
Sterling Drug ........... 2.91 3.41 
Sunray Oil (Del.)....... 2.23 2.13 
Sunshine Biscuits ........ 6.06 7.24 
Swan-Finch Oil ......... 2.27 0.01 
Twentieth Century-Fox .. 1.47 3.26 
jo es 2.07 0.50 
Universal-Cyclops Steel.. 4.85 4.95 
Venezuela Syndicate ..... 0.29 0.17 
Venezuelan Petroleum.... 0.88 0.66 
Va. Iron, Coal & Coke.... 2.86 1.99 
Li. A See 4.35 5.34 
Waitt & Bond............ 0.11 0.07 
Weston Elec. Instrument... 4.69 4.50 
White Sewing Machine... 1.21 4.96 


*Canadian currency. a—Class A stock. b— 
Class B stock. c—Combined common stock. p— 
Preferred stock. D—Deficit. 
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WHEN YOU SUBSCRIBE 


FOR PERSONAL 
SUPERVISORY INVESTMENT SERVICE 


(1) Prepare a definite program based upon 
your objectives and resources, looking to 
capital enhancement, income, or both; 


(2) Analyze the portfolio already established; 


(3) Tell you how to recast it so as to bring 
it into line with current business and 
investment prospects, and in accord with 
your objectives; 


(4) Advise you, if your resources are entirely 
in cash, how to inaugurate your program; 


(5) Tell you instantly when each new step is 
necessary; 


(6) Keep a record of every transaction you 
make, and an accurate transcript of your 
investment position; 


(7) Furnish monthly comment on your in- 
vestment program. 


(8) Provide full consultation privileges, in 
person, by mail, or by wire, regarding any 
investment problem. 


Mail us a list of your securities and let us 
explain how our Personalized Supervisory Ser- 
vice will point the way to better investment 
results. The fee is surprisingly moderate. 


You incur no obligation. 


E 
; 
; 





: 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


86 Trinity Place New York 6,N.Y. 


Please explain (without. obligation to 
me) how Continuous Supervision will 


aid me. 
My Objective: 
Income [] Capital Enhancement [] 
EN x 6 <b Wreisd s ha tas be Oeil 
Pa ice tBicks snctsmnsstbeonenae : 
a .ZONE : 
Ss sheep iexsmnvenietetcck : 
(April 9) - 
macacccecanccncnecccovesesococccocce? 
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REAL ESTATE 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 











Modern, magnificent views, Sandwich, N. H., 
$16,500. For further details write Denley W. 
Emerson, Center Sandwich, N. H., Phone 47. 





NEW YORK 


An Active Ally for Jaded Nerves 


LOVELY SPACIOUS (5A.) ISLAND HOME, 
COMPLETELY FURNISHED, RECENTLY 
REHABILITATED INCLUDING UTILITIES. 
CHOICEST LOCATION NEAR aig 3 
ISLANDS CLUB, ALEX. BAY, OF- 
FERED AT LESS THAN % REPRODUCTION 
COST. 1ST FL.: L.R. (34x 2), D.R.. MUSIC 
RM., GAME RM., KITCHEN. PANTRY & 
UTILITY RM. 6 FIREPLACES. 2ND FL.: 
4 MASTER & 2 SMALLER BEDROOMS, 4 
BATHS & SERVANTS’ BEDROOMS. BOAT 
HOUSE CONTAINS 14’ OUTBOARD, 20’ UTIL- 
ITY RUNABOUT. CARETAKER & FISHING 
GUIDE AVAILABLE. 


PRICE $45,000. LEASE JULY & AUG. $3,500 
REFERENCES. PRINCIPALS ONLY. 
Box No. 648, Financial World 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


VIRGINIA 
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Quarterly Index of Articles 


January, February and March, 1952 














One of the loveliest houses in — on an 
excellent 400 acre farm, $110,000 

One of Virginia’s most fertile sana profitable 
beef cattle farms, 410 acres, good buildings, 
no mansion house; our best money maker, 
$75,000. 

Ultra modern mountain top home, 3 bed- 
rooms, 2 baths, oil heat, 12 acres, miles of 
view, $29.500. 

Mountain retreat, 15 acres, 8 room clapboard 
house, bath, fireplace, bold stream, trout 
fishing, accessible, suitable summer or year 
around, $13,250. Many others. 


P. M. Browning, Broker 
John H. Hitt, Associate 
Culpeper. Virginia 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


6600- 240 
tillage, live oak foliage, mesh deer fenced, ae 
ing springs, river, well watered, good modern 
improvements, choice fishing, hunting, $32.50 
acre, terms. 
4100-acre cow goat ranch, 40 tillage, mesh 
fenced, flowing springs, river, well water, hunt- 
ing, fishing, modern 2-bedroom home, camp, 
barn, shed, corrals, $32.50 acre, terms. 
WALTER FREEMAN REALTY 
1140 Broadway Phone 199 Kerrville, Texas 


Fe ee ee 
| INDUSTRIAL PLANT IN 


SOUTHERN FRANCE 


railroad siding, water power, low cost elec- 
tricity, 750,000 sq. feet land, 200,000 sq. 
feet floorspace, office building, living quar- 
ters for manager and clerical, engineering 
staff, also workers’ lodgings with 120 apart- 
ments and gardens. Very suitable for 
Rayon, most types of manufacturing or 
assembly plants. Outright sale or partici- 
pation. 





Box No. 644, c/o 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
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No Excuse for Strike 





Concluded from page 3 


charges based on original cost to fin- 
ance the replacement of pre-war fa- 
cilities at postwar prices. 

The idea of forcing the steel in- 


dustry to absorb the cost of the WSB 


recommendations strikes Mobiliza- 
tion Director Wilson as disregarding 
“the principles of equity on which I 
understood our whole control pro- 
gram was based.” Accordingly, he 
has resigned his post. The House 
Rules Committee has voted to direct 
the House Labor Committee to in- 
vestigate the WSB and the latter’s 
policies to determine whether its acts 
are in violation of the intent of Con- 
gress. 


Pure Propaganda 


Under the circumstances, the 
USW could well afford to accept 
less than the WSB recommended; it 
would still be getting more than it 
expected. But the chances of this 
appear remote. The union has ac- 
cepted the recommendations of a 
Government agency, which seem to 
vindicate widely-publicized USW 
propaganda to the effect that steel 
workers have suffered unduly from 
the effects of inflation, and deserve a 
substantial raise. The average person 
has no way of knowing that this 
propaganda is almost completely mis- 
leading. 

For one thing, steel workers stand 
near the top of the industrial heap; 
their January (latest reported) earn- 
ings of $1.90 an hour and over $78 
a week compare with $1.64 and $67 
for all manufacturing workers, $1.72 
and $72 for workers in durable goods 
industries and $1.52 and $60 for 
those employed in non-durable goods 
groups. Steel wages have more than 
kept pace with living costs; their 
“real” earnings (expressed in dol- 
lars of constant purchasing power) 
set new peaks last year on both an 
hourly and a weekly basis. Further- 
more, published wage figures make 
no allowance for pensions, group in- 
surance, Social Security, unemploy- 
ment compensation and other contri- 
butions made by employers for the 
benefit of workers. Since 1935, these 
have grown from negligible quantities 
(zero in many cases) to very sub- 
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stantial amounts—for example, they 
amounted to $156.9 million last year 
for U. S. Steel Corporation alone, 
and equaled almost 13 per cent of 
wages and salaries for this enterprise. 


Oil Well Equipments 





Concluded from page 6 


sides of oil wells are penetrated by 
live shells, resulting in an increased 
flow of crude oil; about 26 per cent 
came from radioactivity well logging 
which provides valuable data con- 
cerning oil formations; and the re- 
mainder was obtained from supplies 
and miscellaneous services. 

Byron Jackson—which also con- 
ducts gun perforating operations— 
secures more than half of total sales 
from a line of centrifugal pumps for 
oil refineries, pipe lines and irrigation 
and reclamation projects; the com- 
pany’s oil tool division is the second 
largest contributor to over-all sales. 
The larger part of Dresser Indus- 
tries’ volume comes from the sale of 
capital equipment (engines, compres- 
sors, drilling rigs, etc.) but repair 
parts and expendable supplies (such 
as drilling bits and mud) now ac- 
count for close to a third of the com- 
pany’s gross. Approximately 70-75 
per ‘cent of Dresser’s business is in 
the oil and natural gas fields. A sub- 
sidiary (Magnet Cove Barium Cor- 
poration) supplies an estimated 40 
per cent of the supply of drilling mud, 
essential to all drilling operations. 
Official estimates place fiscal 1952 
sales at between $120 and $130 mil- 
lion compared with $106 million in 
the 1950-51 fiscal period. 

Foster Wheeler’s principal activi- 
ties consist of the design and manu- 
facture of petroleum refinery and 
utility equipment, with 60 per cent 
of gross normally obtained from the 
oil industry, 25 per cent from public 
utilities and 15 per cent from other 
industries. The company now has a 
$204 million backlog—largely repre- 
senting long term commitments for 
refinery equipment—equal to over 
2% years’ sales at the 1951 level. 

Under present conditions, the 
number of oil wells drilled is strongly 
influenced by Government materials 
controls, and exploratory drilling is 
being strongly encouraged by Wash- 


ington; the DPA wants 25,000 wells 
drilled in’ the last half of this year 
and 55,000 in 1953. Thus, the oil 
well suppliers are likely to operate at 
a high level for the balance of this 
year and with most companies enjoy- 
ing a good EPT position, it should 
be possible to carry some of the 
volume gain through to net income. 
A note of warning, however, is im- 
plicit in the past earnings records of 
the industry’s leaders, which show 
wide fluctuations. Moreover, drilling 
booms normally last about 1%4 years 
and while there is no sign that the 
present one is running out, it is well 
advanced on the basis of past ex- 
perience. 


Dividend Meetings 
he following dividend meetings 
are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


April 14: Hires (Chas. E.); Hormel 

(George A.); Spencer Kellogg & Sons. 

15: Acme Steel; Beck (A. S.) 
Shoe; Block Bros. Tobacco; Brown 
Rubber; Central Foundry; Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft; Delta Airlines; Domin- 
ion Bridge; Electric Hose & Rubber; 
Gabriel Steel; Lynch Corporation; Mc- 
Coll-Frontenac Oil; Minneapolis Gas; 
Missouri-Kansas Pipe Line; Panhandle 
Eastern Pipe Line; Public Service Elec- 
tric & Gas; Smith Agricultural Chemi- 
cal; Sun Oil; Tide Water Power. 

April 16: Belding Heminway; Dallas 
Power & Light; Dravo Corporation; 
Federal-Mogul; General Foods; Great 
Lakes Dredge & Dock; Lehigh Port- 
land Cement; Libbey - Owens - Ford 
Glass; Middlesex Water: Texas Pacific 
Coal & Oil; Washington Steel. 


April 17: American Seating; Atlantic 
Coast Line R.R.: Blumenthal (Sidney) ; 
Davison Chemical; Douglas Aircraft; 
Hooker Electrochemical; Howell Elec- 
tric Motors; International Harvester; 
International Utilities; Kawneer Co.; 
L’Aiglon Apparel; Manning, Maxwell & 


Moore; McIntyre Porcupine Mines; 
Mickelberry’s Food Products; Missis- 
sippi Valley Public Service; National 


Drug & Chemical; National Lead; Port- 
land Gas & Coke; Red Owl Stores; Sim- 
mons Co.; South Bend Lathe Works; 
Spiegel Inc.; Union Asbestos & Rub- 
ber; Wisconsin Power & Light. 





BOND REDEMPTIONS 





Redemption 
Company Date 


Alabama Gt. Southen R. R.—Ist 


Amount 


RR I Og aa 5 $80,000 May 1 
Atlanta & Charlotte Air Line Ry.— 

ist mége. S3&%s, 1968............ 121,000 May 1 
Bastian-Morley Co.—lst mtge. 3%s, 

/ SS Aine + RR Sere Entire Apr. 4 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.— 

20-year deb. 3s, 1961........... 1,375,000 May 1 
Lake St. John Power & Paper— 

1st mtge. series B 3%s, 1961. Entire Apr. 15 
MorrelI (John) Co.—deb. 3s, 1958. 482,000 May 1 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co.— 

OR ee ea ere 213,000 Apr. 14 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Bookiets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 
Confine each letter to a 

request for a single booklet 


giving name and complete 
address. 


Free Booklets Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 





Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviations, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of thirty-four basic 
industries —a 48-page brochure- generously 
illustrated with appropriate charts. 


Electric Typewriter — New brochure on the 
pioneer electric typewriter, and its several 
features, which contribute to the efficiency of 
the secretary or typist. 


Make Savings Earn More—This booklet shows 
how to obtain the highest dividend rates avail- 
able on your savings accounts in insured sav- 
ings associations and answers many of the 
questions normally asked about this type of 
accounts. 


What's Wrong with Being an Oil Company? 
—A timely article on the petroleum industry. 
Selected List—Specific suggestions to improve 
investment patterns on a “war or peace” 
basis. Industries as well as companies with 


favorable prospects discussed by N.Y.S.E. 
member firm. 


Improving Your Job—Inspirational and _in- 
formative booklet designed for executives who 
have the urge to start now in preparing them- 
selves for bigger and more lucrative jobs. 


Safeguarding Business Records—An illustrated 
digest of facts on proper protection of rec- 
ords, currency and valuables against fire and 
theft. 12 pages. 


2,000 Products—Booklet describing more than 
2,000 products made for homes, farms and 
industry by one company. 


Investor's Reader —A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include "The Stock Market," 'Busi- 
ness at Work" and "Production Personalities.” 
Yields on Tax-Exempt Bonds—A new tabula- 
tion, giving effect to the Revenue Act of 1951, 
to show the comparative yields after Federal 
taxes on taxable securities as compared with 
the exempt municipal bonds. 

Diversified Chemical Investment—Description 
of a seasoned mutual fund, specializing in 
chemical securities—unbroken dividend record 
since founding in 1938. 

Mutual Fund Operation Simplified—A graphic 
presentation of how a mutual fund investment 
operates, collecting dividends from 101 stocks 
and redistributing the total. The one invest- 
ment provides diversification, income, man- 
agement, liquidity and convenience for tax 
purposes. 

Municipal Bonds—A new folder describing a 
free "Watching Service on Municipal Bonds" 
which enables investors in these securities to 


keep posted on developments affecting their 
holdings. 
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Fi ial Summary 
<—READ LEFT SCALE | Adjusted for READ RIGHT SCALE —-= 
240 ona Seasonal “Lae 230 
220 1935-39=100 225 
200 \ ti 220 
180 ~N 215 
160 INDEX OF 210 
140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 205 
120 Federal Reserve Board 20 
0 Ge ais Th 1951 | 1952 _} 14. 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 192 OND J F M 
Trade Indicators Sieris Mart Man) Mana 
Electrical Output (KWH)................... 7,414 7,354 7,263 6,767 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity) ............. 102.4 + 102.6 102.1 1024 
Pretet Car Lite «on cic (Sas ca casiaascecaman 708,826 719,921 725,000 755,435 
on 1952 . 1951 
Mar. 12 Mar. 19 Mar. 26 Mar. 27 
je eee, Fe Federal $34,820 $34,964 $34,696 $32,707 
{Total Commercial Loans... Reserve 21,337 21,469 21,364 19,202 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...:... Members 1,164 1,203 1,128 1,512 
{U. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 31,854 31,959 31,961 30,886 
{Demand Deposits .......... Cities 53,406 52,993 51,909 49,487 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............. 936 977 891 1,20 
Patomey itt CiremBetG. .. 5. icv ctsicseussuaewas 28,452 28,361 28,329 27,038 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. +Estimated. 
Market Statistics-New York Stock Exchange 
Clost ; ee, : poe 
sr Sega a Mar. 26 Mar.27 Mar. = tne Mar. 31 Apr. 1 High 7 Low 
30 Industrials .. 263.87 265.21 266.96 269.00 269.46 267.22 275.40 258.49 
20 Railroads ... 89.48 92.23 92.79 93.58 ° 9436 93.29 94.36 82.03 
15 Utilities ..... 49.88 50.03 50.25 50.11 50.21 49.75 50.44 = 47.53 
65 Stocks ...... 99.91 101.14 101.75 102.32 102.71 101.74 102.71 96.05 
Details of Stock Trading: ‘Mar.26 Mar.2] Mar? Mar.2) Marl Awl 
Shares Traded (000 omitted)...... 1,030 1,360 1,560 730 1,680 1,72) 
MONS TUNE co lodds « <ccacennnin ,081 1,076 ~=1,126 874 1,132 1,156 
Number of Advances............. 372 508 553 453 454 235 
Number of Declines.............. 414 278 296 197 381 67! 
Number Unchanged ............. 295 290 277 234 297 250 
New Highs for 1951-52........... 6 16 20 20 72 6 
New Lows for 1951-52........... 9 11 8 4 17 39 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average..... 98.63 98.70 98.74 98.77 98.79 98.91 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $2,191 $2,482 $3,400 $890 $2,420 $2,67) 
= 1952. , 1 
*Average Bond Yields: Feb. 27 Mar. 5 Mon 12. Mar.19 Mar.26 High Low 
Se Pere ees) ee 2.932% 2.935% 2.968% 2.944% 2.937% 3.026% 2.89% 
Ie variant sleig cin gia Cat 3.313 3.303 3.296 3.295 3.281 3.390 3.266 
Re a aN 3.574 3.566 3.551 3330 3537 3.682 3.536 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ........ 6.21 6.04 6.04 6.01 6.02 6.25 5.75 
20 Railroads .......... 6.00 5.90 5.76 5.71 5.75 6.00 5.63 
ye ee ee 5.39 5.27 5.26 5.26 5.29 5.51 5.26 
OO Gertie as ci ciehes 6.10 5.94 5.94 5.91 5.93 6.13 5.71 
*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 
The Most Active Stocks — Week Ended April 2, 1952 
: Shares ——Closing—— Net 
Traded Mar. 25 Apr. 2 Change 
Canadian Pacific Railway..............ee6: 270,900 35% 3934 + 3) 
Northern Pacific Railway.................. 116,800 813%4 8914 + 74 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad..............54. 101,000 185% 20% + 2} 
International Telephone & Telegraph........ 90,100 1634 17% 
ee ere re oer 84,300 55% 57% +1 
eee Weis GOR: . osc eescs sehen bbecces 81,100. 66% 70 + 3 
Se a a ee ees i Oo eee 79,000 53% 545% + 1 
Transamerica Corporation .............00.- 600 26 244 — i 
American & Foreign Power...............-. 66,000 10% 10% ~~ 
Radio Corporation of America.............. 63,600 26% 27% ~ 
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LD YOU 
A COPY? 


Approximately 70,000 
Sunray shareholders received 
this report of the progress 
made by their Company in 
1951. You may have a copy 
as long as the supply lasts, 
by addressing W. D. Forster, 
Secretary, Sunray Oil Corp., 
P. O. Box 2039-A, Tulsa 2, 

Oklahoma. 
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SUNRAY’s greatest strides for- 
ward were made in 1951! This is 
reflected by the facts and informa- 
tion presented in the Company’s 31st 
annual Financial Report, just released 
to shareholders. 


With a 1951 gross income of 
$125-million, earnings of SUNRAY 
amounted to $24,282,000, up 
approximately 20% over earnings of 
1950 — and were equivalent to $2.23 
per share. 52.5%, or more than $11- 
million of the Company’s net income 
was passed on to owners of common 
stock in the form of dividends; the 
balance was applied to the surplus 
account for business reinvestment. 
Sunray reduced its senior capital 
obligation by $25-million in 1951. 


Within the covers of this report, 
you will find a dramatic word and 
picture summary of how one of the 
nation’s oil companies fills its place 
in the fast moving and essential 


business of finding and producing 
crude oil and gas and in manufac- 
turing and refining oil products. 

As a result of the year’s program, 
SUNRAY’s management is of the 
opinion that the Company’s oil and 
gas reserves added during 1951 were 
in excess of production for the year, 
with the net result being an increase 
of such reserves to a new high in 
the Company’s history. 


Future plans call for an explora- 
tion and drilling program more 
active than ever before — in keeping 
with national requirements. A new 
refinery is being built at Corpus 
Christi, Texas. 

Sunray Oil Corporation has been 
built entirely through individual 
initiative, private capital and the 
aggressive and progressive spirit of 
men who look fot opportunity. 

The Oil Business is America’s 
most outstanding example of our 
Free Enterprise System in action. 


SUNRAY OIL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES e FIRST NATIONAL BLDG. e TULSA, OKLA. 
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SOUND TEST FOR SOUNDER CARS. Even a _— each new model as it is developed. Cars are test- 
noise which might escape the human ear could be a driven at varying speeds in the laboratory, as you see 
signal that something is not quite right in a car’s _ here, and other tests are made on the road. These 
construction. That’s why Chrysler Corporation engi- tests help engineers eliminate potential trouble spots 
neers use sensitive recording instruments to inspect in advance, giving you more valuable cars and trucks. 


You measure the value of a car very simply: a car 


that performs better when you drive it, then brings a 
higher return when you trade it in, is worth more to you. 


The value you get in a Chrysler-built car is the result 


of a lot of little things, as well as big ones. Engineering, 
Hl i HE ] Y ) testing, developing new processes — all add up to cars 
‘ and trucks that operate better and longer. This kind of 


value is important now, when so much of American life 
depends on motor vehicles. The same skills that give 
you Chrysler Corporation cars and trucks are filling 


CH RYS LER Al i Pt A hy | ( l defense assignments to help protect the way we live. 


engineers and builds PLYMOUTH, DODGE, DE SOTO, CHRYSLER CARS & DODGE TRUCKS 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines ¢ Oilite Powdered Metal Productse Mopar Parts & Accessories 
Airtemp Heating, Air Conditioning, Refrigeration e Cycleweld Cement Products 


PROOF OF VALUE. Newark,N.J.,cabdriver HIDDEN SECRETS OF LONGER LIFE. That metal bear- 
Albert Cornell operates his Plymouth taxi day ing (left) actually contains tiny pores, each holding a sup- 
and night in rain, shine, snow, sleet and heavy ply of oil. This metal, Oilite, is used for bearings in hard- 
city traffic. The engineering skill that built to-reach spots and other places in your car. At right is a 
faithful performance into Albert Cornell’s cab “mirror” of tough metal, Superfinished by a special process 
puts hard-working value into all Plymouth, which keeps wear of moving parts to a minimum. Oilite and 
Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler cars. Superfinish add greatly to the long life of Chrysler-built cars. 








